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Delightful Books for the Spring Term. 


Do not fail to see them before organizing New Classes. 





Miss Youmans’s excellent works on Bo- 
tany are already too well known to need 
any new praise. They ‘have attained an 
unprecedented popularity wherever they 
have been used, and have demonstrated 
unequivocally the superiority of the ob- 
servational plan of study, as first intro- 
duced and successfully developed in these 
books. They are commended in unquali- 
fied terms by the best educators in the 


MORSE’S FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


By Prof. Epward S. Morse, Ph. D. 


Youmans’s Ist. Book of Botany. 
Price, $1.00, 


Youmans’s 2nd. Book of Botany. 
Price, $1,50. 








Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Price per set, with Key, $18.00. 








Price, $1.25. 


A CHARMINC BOOK ON NATURAL HISTORY. ' 
Three Editions already sold. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


**{ admire very, much both the substance of the book and its getting up.”—From Prof. Asa Gray. 

“Morse’s ‘First Book of Zoology: comes nearer my ideal of such a work than anything I have yet seen .”— 
From Prof, Samuel Aughey, A. M. Ph. D., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

“Best primary book on science I have yet seen.”—From Supt. U. T. Curran, Sandusky, O. 

“‘Admirably adapted to interest the young in the study.”—Portland (Me.) Transcript. 

“Has popularized the subjects which he treats.”—Boston Daily Globe. 

“Tells what to study, where to find it, how to investigate the structure and observe the habits of ani- 
mals.”—New England Journal of Education, 

‘No better guide to the rudiments of zoology can easily be found than its lucid teachings.”—N. F* Daily 
Tribune, October 5, 1875. 

“ Ttis one of the few books whose tendency is to develop thoughtfulness and habits of investigation.’, 
—From Willian M. Jackson, Friends’ Academy,Richmond, Ind. 

“Have ordered enough for all my classes in the subject—one hundred.”—From Hon. E. A. Apgar, 
State Supt. of Schoots, New Jersey. 

“Its author has not gone to books or to art, but to Nature, for a key to the best method of instructin® 

flaren, and he has obtained it triumphantly. ”—Chicago Tribune’ September 18, 1875. 

“Tt is a gem of & book.” —From Wa. L. BALENTINE, PRES. BoaRD oF EDUCATION 
Manonry Cry, Pa. 

“Jt is the only good work for beginmg classes. It is magnificent.” From J. M. 
MANSFIELD, PROFESSOR OF NATURAL CE, AND VICE PRESIDENT Iowa WEs- 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY,MounT PLEasant Iowa. 

“Please order three dozen for me, at the earliest possible date.” From H. B. FuRNEss, 
Supt. oF Pupriic ScHOOLS, AND MEMBER OF STATE BoaRD or EXAMINERS, TIFFIN, 
OnI0. 

“So beautiful and interesting as to insure the attention of a large class of curious, ac- 
tiveminded youth.”—From D. F. De Wo.r, Supt. Pusiic Scnoois, ToLEpo, On10. 

“It is by far the best book I have seen for beginners.”—Dr. J. W. ARMSTRONG, 
Pres. STATE Norma Scuoon, Freponta, N. Y. 

“Would be difficult te speak woo highly of it."—From Jon Hancock, Supt. Pus. 


Inst., Dayton, O. 

“This little book will, we imagine, be immensely liked by young people.” 
—AMERICAN NATURALIST, SALEM, 

“Prof. Morse has caught of the very trick that Nature herself has of teach- 
ing—never formally didactic, but alwa suggestive, inviting further research, with prac- 
tically endless treasures to display."—From Dr. En.iorr Couzs, rx Rop anp Gun, Oc- 


TOBER 23, 1875. 

“It is a book of the proper sort to teach young people to see and to think.”—Am. 
AGRICULTURIST. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this book furnishes by far the best introduc- 
tion to the study of zoology that has as yet been published in this country.”—NaTIONAL 
TEACHER. 


“Tt is difficult to speak of this charming volume in terms of restrained moderation.” 


an REGISTER, 

; Tn coreg tanedl lated saetbing The wii ia pl iy at 
can master, ‘ e : e p taught 
a mater, ond, maroon aly tha sat npdeal Saat Gagicleen ty aell noe.” 
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Assets, December 31, 1874,..-..-.-----........ 
INCOME. 1875 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


17 & 19 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


$4,386,769 76 


IER, 6.3.0 cons TAs Kashonnmeatticcdéds' $3,159,454 69 
MEAs « o Han Ge dee o sethide be Oe PP 231,484 34 
eee Ge CD GE I bc cc cccrccecccstewds 706 50 


35391,645 53 





EXPENDITURES. 1875 


$7,778,415 29 














Death Claims and endowments.............. $581,596 04 
Surrendeved Policies... 5.0... 0... cece cccess 1,507,484 73 
Re-insurance and'Taxes...............ee00s 113594 89 
II «54 Shits cabeucesdaccdaqeds 16,800 00 
ency Expenses and Profit and Loss....... 470,224 30 
CU MPOT, Fo... A cinn'o db dc ccccccceces 135,891 30 2,723,591 26 
$5,064,824 03 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages...................-5- $528,569 50 
Call DOMRB. 5 occ ccccccscccesecccccccccecs 138,500 00 
ENS, 4 be van e6 Ae édeseves cosece 1, 269,503 84 
PMNS Od da Dain o Wee deeccsdiowtescce 579,777 29 
EE Pcs Selb ulns « ogieneny scence 315,500 00 
eR RS ee? ee 183,173 23 
Agents’ Balances and office Furniture........ 48,800 17 5,054,824%03 
Add to the above : 
Increased value of Bonds.................. $13,750 00 
DT ae Reet eae 167,176 23 
Premiums deferred and unpaid, net.......... 255,885 27 436,811 50 
Assets, January ist, 1876,..................-...-- $5,491,635 562 
LIABILITIES. 
TN Fee cin cwns vnsunnagedaceeses ss $104,992 00 
Re-insurance Reserve, New York Standard... 4, 659,389 oo 
Premiums paid in advance...............+. 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 
ti torinadsodnts se cctht ta and cred $657,453 53 
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Alligator Leather. rae 


Twenty years the secret of tanning 
@ od hide was revealed to a partner | 
of a Bostom’boot and shoe house, by an old | 
Canadian. The business of collecting and | 
_ tanning the skins was at cnce commenced, | 
and now from 17,000 to 20,000. are tanned | 
yearly, which are consumed b; boot and | 
ghoe manufacturers in every ion of the | 
United States, as well as exported to London | 
and Hamburg. In the foreign trade, how- 
ever, the French are formidable rivals, 
owing to their superior methods of tanning, | 
in which, as a nation, they beat the world, | 
The alligators formerly came almost en-— 
tirely from Louisiana, and New Orleans | 
was the great centre of the business. 
Owing to their indiscriminate and injudici- 
ous slaughter, however, the animals became 
thinned out, and but little business in that 
line is now done in the Crescent City. The, 
Florida swamps and morasses are now the | 
harvest fields, and Jacksonville, in that | 
State, is the, great depot. The animals are 
killed in great numbers by the passengers 
of tiver steamboats, though there are 
hunters who make a regular business of | 
their capture. The alligators often attain! 
a length of eighteen to twenty feet, and/ 
frequently live to a fierce old age. The 
hides are stripped off, and the belly and 
sides, the only portions fit for use, are. 
packed in barrels, im strong brine, and 
shipped to the Northern tanner, who keeps | 
them under treatment for from six to eight 
months, when they are ready to be cut up. 
So far, the leather has been mainly used 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, for 
which it is especially adapted, and, by’ 
reason of the pleasing variegation of ita 
surface, makes a most excellent and be-| 
coming protection for the masculine, and, | 
indeed, the feminine, foot, for it is begin- 
ning to be employed in the manufacture of 
ladies’ boots. Handsome slippers are aiso 
made, both of the black and unblacked 
skin, as well as shopping-bags, porte. | 
monnaies, cigar-cases, and small leather | 
goods of all kinds. 


— 
e 





Gather up the Fragments, 


How many lives are, so to speak, mere 
relics of an ended feast, fragments which , 
may be either left to waste, or be taken up 
and made the most of! For we cannot die 
just when we wish it, and because we wish 
it. The fact may be very unromantic, but 
it isa fact, that a too large dinner or a falee 
step on the stairs kills much more easily | 
than a great sorrow. Nature compels us tc 
live on, even with broken hearts, as with | 
lopped-off members. True, we are never 
quite the same again, never the complete 
human being; but we may still be a very 
respectable, healthy human being, capable 
of living out our threescore years and ten 
with tolerable comfort, after all. 

These “fragments” of lives, how they 
strew our daily path on every side! Nota 
house do we enter, not a company do we mix 
with, but we more than guess—we know—| 
that these our friends, men and women, | 
who go about the world doing their work | 
and taking their pleasure therein, all carry 
about them a secret burden—of bitter dis- 
appointments, vanished hopes, unfulfilled 
ambitions, lost loves. Probably every one 
of them, when his or her smiling face van- 
ishes from the circle, will change it into 
another, serious, anxious, sad—happy if it 
be only sad, with no mingling of either 
bitterness or badness. That complete felic- 
ity which the young believe in, and expect 
almost as a matter of certainty to come, 
never does come. Soon or late we have 
to make up our minds to do without it, to 
take up the fragments of our blessings, 
thankful that we have what we have and 
ago what we are; above all, that we have 
wa: own burden to bear, and not our neigh- 
ber’s. But whatever it is, we must bear 
it alone; and this gathering up of frag- 
ments, which we are so earnestly advising, 
ia also a thing which must be done alone. 
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JUST COMPLETED! 


Sheldon’s 


Readers, 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, 


( PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N.‘¥.| 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED! 


With over three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Sheldon’s New First Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader, 


_ per copy, 


Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 
25 17 
50 34 
75 50 

1 25 84 

150 100 


“ 
“ 
oe 





No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les- 
son to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in- 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


Sheldon’s Primer, 20 cts. Introduction, 14 cts. 


Sheldon’s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Sheldon’s Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00, 





Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 


EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 
Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 


Questions. 


Is now being used in the Cities of 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey. City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 


Bayonne, &c., 


ce., he. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


INos. 748 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 





D. Appleton 8: Co. 
549 & 551 Broadway. Wew-York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


By EDWARD S MORSE. Pu.D., 


Formerly Professor of Comparative Zoolo in 
Bowdoin College. 7 


1 vol., 12mo. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Prof, Morse has adapted the First Book of Zoology to 
the pupils of the United States. The examples presented 
for study are such as are common and familiar to every 

school-boy—as snails, insects, spiders, worms, mollusks, 
etc. When marine animals are cited, the examples are 
selected from creatures that may be found in all the mar- 
kets of the interior, such as the clam, lobster, and oyster, 
rasites. The book will thus be equally well 
ocenee all parts of the country, and the mateial 

y accessible to pupilsof every section. 

The illustrations, of which there are upward of three 
hundred, have, with few exceptions, been drawn from 
Nature by the author, expressly for this work. The 
drawings are made in simple but " wephip outlines, with 
especial reference to their easy reproduction by the pupil 
on the slate or black-board. 


II. 
YOUMAN’S 


CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


A New and Revised Edition, entirely Rewritten and 
Remodeled. 


lyol,.12mo, - - . Price, $1.75, 


This work has been thoroughly revised and rewritter, 
so as to represent the “nents of the science. 
It is well kpown that ch has recently undergone # 
revolution in its that has led to the 
establishment of a new system of the pantie of combi- 
nation, cli and nomonelat These new 
views are adopted in all the latter ‘works, but there yo 
hitherto been no successful 


himself ‘cnderstocd” by all mate, isa guarantee that the 
new edition ofhis book, which has: always been a favoriet 
with will maintain its well-deserved popularity. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialogues 
= r=) gt al 


MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
27 Union Square, New York 
©ond 25 cents for specimen number. 





$1.00 per year, 








BOOK AGENTS 
and GOOD SALESMEN 


“COINING MONEY ” with the famous 


BIDA DESICNS 


The French Edition of which sells for $165, 
and the London Edition for $200. Our P nd 
lar Edition ($5.50), containing over One 

dred full-page guarto plates, is the CHEAPEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT PUBLICATION in AMER- 
IcA, and the BEST to SELL. Critics vie with 
each other in praising it, and the masses buy 
it. 

From local agent in Southport, Conn.: “In 
our village of 80 houses I have taken sixty-five 
orders ; have canvassed in all about 12 days 
(in village and country), and have taken or- 
ders for one hundred and siz copies.’ 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE. Address 
J.B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


Are 





“SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAPPY HOURS: 

A SCHOOL SONG BOOK ny 
HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, AvuTHors 
of “Happy Voices,” “Echo to Happy Voices.” 

Tisis popular book of school songs contains more 
good music and more good songs than any book of its 


kind yet published. It is universally popular and 
wears we 12mo., . Price 50 cents. 


‘Address, TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Cannina Yalensia. 


A popular co.'lection college songs and music, 
1 vol. octavo. New Enlarged Edition with Illumi- 
nated Cover and Frontispiece. 


Price $1.75-—Full Gilt $2.25. 
Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


| SILVER CAROLS 


KIN G- of Day School and Juvenile Sing- 


“ Just what we have long wanted,’ is the praise from 
"Coktains 8 Theoretical Department, short and — 
cal. Music cheerful and sparkl » and words en 
astie, Becoming generally intr uced ae SS <"Pabli 








throu, t the rer 


Deokoclice for it, or send 
Bpeciame n pages free. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohie. 


Ro ~ sample copy. 





ISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


_Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 


History, Language, Lessons, &c. 


In these works the author has presented the 


| Subject of Geography in accordance with the 
,Most advanced methods of instruction now 


| 
| 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 





pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 


namely : 


IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ; designed for Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a completé shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. 


(COMPLETE GOURSE IN GEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a sal Geogra- 
phy for’ each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80. @opies fcr examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELemenramy on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the CompLere Geography on 
the receipt of $ .90. 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public, 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 
pages. 50 cents. 


a aaah ARITHMETIC. 
40. 


163 
508 pages. 
COMPLETE ALCEBRA. 462 pages. $2.00 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
pages. $1.00, 


234 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, Part I. and Part II, Price So 
cents each. 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1,00 for 
the two books. 


White's Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 
n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany- 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 

A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 
B Cubic “ @ « 
C Light and Shade, 

D Practical Studies, ee * 

Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, wil! 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Co., , 
Publishers, 
188 & 140 Grand St., New York, © 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 11, 1876. 


Price Five Cents. 
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For the N. Y. Scuoon JouRNAL. 
Good Morrow |! 


By Pariurr MENGIs. 
GooD-morrow to my Love—good-morrow ! 
Young Day awakes o’er hill and lea ; 
The morn is fair, but fain would borrow 
Some perfect touch of grace from thee. 


Awake, unveil those beautuons eyes, 
And with dull Sleep no longer stay: 
Arise, O Nature’s joy, arise! 
Thy presence shall adorn the day. 
» Though balmy is the breath of Morn, 
And sweet with incense of the ground, 
Yet from thy breathing shall be borne 
A richer fragrance all around, 
Come to the valley, Love, and bring 
Thy laughter’s music, foe to sorrow ; 
Glad Nature waits the welcoming,— 
Awaits to wish my Love good-morrow. 
Translated by 8. Davts. 


— eer 


Personal Reminiscences, of Dis- 
tinguished Educators. 


By 8.8, RANDALL. LaTE Supr. New Yor« | 


City SCHOOLS. 
No. 6 Y 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 1. 


Wii11aM W. Smirn, Cornetia Honey- 
WELL, HARRIET M. MaGIE. 

The foundations of our existng Public 
School system, were laid seventy years ago.— 
on the 19th of February 1805, by John Murray, 
Jobn Murray Jr., Samuel Osgood, Brock- 
holst, Livingston, Samuel Miller, Joseph 


Coustant, Thomas Eddy, Thomas Pearsall, | 


Thomas Franklin, Matthew Clarkson, Leon- 
ard Bleecker, Samuel Russel, and William 
Edgar—most of them prominent members 
of the Society OF FRIENDS—assembled at 
the house in Pearl Street of the elder Murray. 
The eagle eye and comprehensive intellect of 
DeWirr Ciinton, then Mayor of the City, 
and in the early dawn of his subsequent 
greatness discerned at a glance, the far- 
reaching consequences of this movement, and 
he at once placed himself at its head ; and 
during his entire life guided and directed its 
counsels and progress to maturity and success. 

Mr. CLINTON was the first president of the 
Society thus established and organized ; and 
in December 1809 delivered an address at 
the ovening of its first permanent school in 
Chatham street (Tryon Row.) Lioyp D. 
WInpsor became its first teacher, and con- 
tinued its Principal until the accession ‘of 
Wit11aM BELDEN JR. the late lamented 
Principal of No. 44, after the removal of 
the school from Tryon Row to William St. 
near Duane, in 1835—6. In 1840, Mr. Belden 
Was succeeded in its Principalship by Ricu- 
agp 8. JACOBSON ; and in 1847 WiLtiam W. 
Smiru, then assistant Teacher in No. 5 Mott 
St. under Ex Supt. McKeen, became the Prin- 
cipal of the Male Department of No, 1, re- 
maining in that position, until the removal 
of the school to its present location in Vande. 
water etreet in 1859; after which he became 
Vice Principal of the Male Departmentof G. 
8. No. 4in Rivington St., where he continu- 
ed until his death in 1875. 


Mr. SMITH, was, as a teacher, capable, name. Its subsequent changesIam unable 
faithful and efficient ; as a Principal, dignifi | to trace. 


ed and rigid, without undue severity, fre- 
quently visiting his class-rooms, and encour- 
aging by his presence and counsels, the va- 
rious teachers under his supervision, and 
occasionally contributing to the literature of 
his profession, by the preparation and publi- 
cation of text books, some of which have ob- 
tained a wide, and not undeserved circulation, 
among his collegues at home and abroad ; as 
a man, gentlemanly, courteous, amiable, kind, 
and socially congenial. Among his pupils 
who have subsequently distinguished them- 
selves in literary and public life, I can only 
now recall the name of THEODORE TILTON. 
While a temporary resident in Virginia in 
1849, I had the pleasure of receiving a very 
well-written letter from one of his pupils ac- 
knowledging the receipt, through Mr. Hor- 
BROOK and myself of exchanges of maps, 
drawings, minerals etc from some of the 
Virginia schools. The signature to this let- 
ter was “JOHN ALLEN” since known as the 
“wickedest man in New \York.” I after- 
wards met this notorious character, at his 
“alma mater” in Vandewater street, on the 

ion of a public reception, when he read- 
ify recognized me, not by his Virginia cor- 
respondence, but by my familiar presence in 
the State Norma] School, at Albany, of which 
he was for a short period a pupil, under an 
assumed name. John, 1 fear me, was nota 
very creditable representative, either of No. 1, 
orof the Normal School. His brief lapse in- 
to reformation, under the influence of good 
counsel, was but the intermittent and flitting 
struggle of earlier impressions against habit- 
ual profligacy and vice, 

CORNELIA HONEYWELL, for many years at 
the head of the Female Department of No. 1 
while located in William street, was emi- 
nently distinguished for her lady-like deport- 
ment, her equanimity ot temper and disposi- 
tion, her scholarly accomplishments, and her 
fidelity and skill asa teacher. No similar de- 
partment in the city exceeded hers in thor- 
oughness of culture, and excellence of disci- 
pline. She also resigned her position In the 
school. 

This brief sketch of No. 1 would be inex- 
cusably imperfect, without referring to the 
long and faithful labors of HarRrer M. Ma- 
GI as Principal of the Primary Department, 
from the period of her first appointment in 
1845, to the change of location in 1859. Sub- 
sequently as Vice Principal of the Primary 
Department of Female Grammar School No. 
33 in West 28th St., she has continued and 
so far as I know, still continues her Jabors in 
the congenial field to which the best years of 
her life have been devoted. 

Grammar School No.1 on its transporta. 
tion to Vandewater St. passed under the con- 
trol in the Male Department of OLIVER 
O'DONNELL, an able and faithful teacher, 
who died prematurely, a few years since, “in 
the harness.” In the Female Department of 
Miss Mary J. O'LEARY, was equally distin- 
guished and successful ; and in the primary 





Mrs, Mary A, SWEENY, has won an honored 





Economies of the Common 


School. 
By A. D. Mayo. / 





A great cry is coming up from Maine to 
California against the expensiveness of the 
common school system, especially in cities 
and large villages. It seems to be taken for 
granted, by many of our city councils, that 
the people demand a sudden retrenchment in 
the expenses of the schools. Little will be 
done this year in school buildings, and in 
many of our smaller cities the wages of 
teachers will be cut down from 5 to 15 per 
cent. And with this cry for retrenchment 
mingle a‘good many other notes with which 
we have been a long time familiar; all 
chanting the refrain that the people demand 
an humbler, less pretentions, cheaper way of 
educating “the masses” in this Republic. It 
may be well enough to analyze this demand 
and try to ascertain a better economy in pub- 
lic affairs, and how much a fractious spirit of 
hostility to the whole system of American 
Education, masquerading asa public neces- 
sity. 


ty, to the higher education at public expense; 
are now helping on the good work of crying 
down the public education as too expensive. 
But this is no new phenomenon. This class 
we have always with us. In ‘prosperous 
times their complaints are unheeded by the 
people, because the people do not accept 
their selfish and exclusive philosophy of pub- 
lic affairs. But in times of public panic, they 
get a new hearing, and now and then, a tem- 
porary place in city administration; from 
which they soon displace themselves by their 
narrow and re-actionary notions of public af- 
fairs. 

Another, and a very marked element in this 
cry against the expensiveness of the schools, 
comes from the corrupt politicians who engi 
neer the jobs and rings that disgrace our cit- 
ies. They know, as everybody who can stu. 
dy figures knows, that the increase in the ex 
penses of our oountry for public education 
has not been at all comparable to the other 
branches of public administration ; that pub 
lic educators are proverbially worse paid and 
harder worked than any class of public ser 
vants ; and that a time of pecuniary and mor- 
al disaster, of all others, demands that all the 
higher agencies for lifting‘up the people 
should be preserved in full vigor. But the 





We are satisfied that a portion of this agi 
tation can be traced back to the ecclesiastical 
corporations that are working to divide the 
school fund and bring in the European sys- 
tem of the union of the state and church in 
popular education. One of the great points 
that Bishop McQuade is pushing in his cru- 
sade against the common school system is its 
intolerable‘expensiveness. Doubtless an ap- 
parent saving of money could be effected, 
were children educated in school-rooms adjoin 
ing churches, by the numbers of teaching or- 
ders, supported on the short rations doled out 
by the church to these “brothers” and “sis- 
ters.” But the people of the United States, 
after 100 years discussion of this question, 
have decided that the dearest job on which 
they could enter, wou'd be to form a partner- 
ship with any church or clirical order to ed- 
ucate American children, and have every- 
where rejected this tempting plan to save 
money. Let it be understood that just now, 
in “hard times,” this party artfully joins in to 
swell the chorus of impeachment of the peo- 
ples’ school as an expensive luxury. 

Another class of the opponents of the 


schools is coming to the front in this emergen- 


cy, and raises a lusty call to retrench in the 
common education of the people. In every 
community is found a class of selfish, narrow 
unpatriotic rich men who care little for any 
public interest that impresses a tax on their 
abundance. It is this class of “first families’ 
of Boston that dodges the taxation of $20, 
000,000 of property by a yearly flitting to the 
suburbs. This whole class is the natural foe 
ot the people’s school because it costs money. 
Other classes; who are interested in Sectari- 
an colleges ; who educate their children ex- 
clusively at private schools ; who, on theory, 
object, like Prest. Eliot of Harvard Universi- 





schools are the most defenceless part of city 
| affairs. Teachers are too dependent to fight 
for them ; school committees have no com 
pensation and are so tied up that there is lit- 
| tle chance of plunder ; and it is thought safe 
to assail this interest and demand wholesale 
|retrenchment. It is the old game of the 
| rogue crying, “stop thief,” to turn the pursu- 
| ing people upon a new track. The Commis 
|sioner of Public Education of the State of 
| New York tells us that this isthe one branch 
|} of the public service that has never been im- 
| plicated in the corruptions that have defiled 
| that great commonwealth. And it can be 
| generally said that in so faras our school sys- 
} tem has been really in the hands of school 
| men, it has been the most economical, pure 
and useful of all the branches of state admin- 
| istration. Let us not be misled by their hue 
| and cry to inflict a dangerous blow on the 
| most sacred interes: of our public life. 
| In our manfactoring cities, especially, 
where large classes of laborers are wanting 
}under a reduction of wages,a violent out- 
break of jealousy, and almost hatred, is fre- 
| qeently witnessed against the school teachers 
and asavage demand that they shall be “cut.” 
But of all classes of people, the mechanics, 
operators and laborers of these cities derive 
the most benefit from the common schools 
Owing to the dulness of labor, their children 
are now every where crowding the school 
houses to repletion, and the toils of the teach- 
ers were never so great as this year. The 
education of one child in a mechanic's or la- 
borer's family, in the common school, often 
results in the elevation of that whole family 
to a position of respectability and comfort.— 
This cry is one of those painful revelations of 
human nature, whereby all men who suffer 
are comforted by seeing others in the same 
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fix. The relief in taxation of this class, from 
a reduction of the teacher’s wages, would not 
be appreciable, and the damage to the coun. 
try from such a wholesale ‘‘cut” would be a 
blow at a‘vital part of the body politic. 

But leaving oll these extraneous considera- 
tions, there is doubtless a legitimate call for 
school economies. Under our heedless mun- 
cipal system of government, we are doubtless 
paying more for education than we ought or 
we ought to get a good deal more for our 
money than we do obtain. 

The greatest leakage in the cost of the 
schools is in their double headed administra- 
tion. In most of our states the schools in 
cities are managed by two sets of officials — 
the school committee, who are solely occu- 
pied with the organization and supervision of 
instruction ; and the city council that attends 
to all the financial affairs ;—votes supplies, 
builds school houses, etc. The members of 
our city councils are not chosen for their 
adaptation to school affairs; their tempta- 
tations to robbery are great; and there has 
been plunder, often shameful and wholesale, 
in many of our cities, in building, furnishing 
and warming school houses, purchasing sup- 

plies and generally administering this side 
of the system. Now, the plain case for this 
abuse is to please the whole business of 
school administration in the hands of one 
body of men, elected by the whole people or 
appointed by the mayor; limited by statue 
to a maximum of school taxation, but, within 
this limit, acting alone. Then responsibility 
can be fixed; men cau be elected without the 
complications of partizan politics, to handle 
this important interest ; whose knowledge is 
adequate ; and especially our school houses 
can be build and managed in a way to save 
money and the lives of the children. The 


greatest of waste in the public school system is 
the slaughter of the innocents in school-rooms 
planned by incompetent officers, or tolerated 
by a careless community. The saving of hu- 


man life in one generation, from a wise econ- 
omy of building, seating, ventilating and 
heating school houses, would be a mighty 
economy of national manhood and woman- 
hood, 

Another most vital economy is to be sought 
in the increase of professional ability to teach 
school. A great deal of the money paid to 
teachers in the United States is almost flung 
away on people who have never condecended 
to study the a, b, ¢, of this difficult proposi- 
tion; who do not intend to make teaching 
anything more than a bridge to other em- 
ployments or matrimony; and who inflict 
untold injury on the bodies and souls of the 
little ones by their ignorant blundering. We 
do not say that we should be better off with- 
out their work ; for human nature has a way 
of making the “wrath of man,” and the stu- 
pidity of woman, serve it ; and the little in- 
struction the children obtain from such 
teachers is a help in life. But were the same 
amount of money paid for instruction of 
moderate value, the increase of intelligent 
industry in the country would be enormous ; 
while the intellectual and moral advantages 
would be beyond computation. Every body 
understands that there is no economy it set- 
ting a crowd of ignorant, lazy apprentices to 
work the delicate machinery of a manufac- 
tory without supervision; but what multi 
tudes of the schoo] teachers of the United- 
States are toiling in the most sacred region 
of life with no real knowledge of the work to 
be done, or the way to do it, under intelligent 
supervision. It may seem achoice bit of 
“retrenchment” to drive away the dozen su- 
perior teachers, ina town or city, from the 
school house into other employments by star- 
vation salaries ; or to dispense with a capable 
superintendent of school; but the result is, 
that the cheap work done is not worth half 
the eee eS for it. The most evonomi- 
cal school nioyement would be the establish- 
ment of a liberal system of Normal Colleges, 
training schools and Institutes in every state 
and city of the Union, to educate a class of 


what the people are able to pay. 

One of the most valuable uses of the pre- 
sent pressure for economy will be torid our 
school rooms of the incompetents and idiers 
that are now drawing pay for useless and 
needless work. Jet the axe descend, till ev- 
ery man or woman who cannot teach school 
be hewn away from the profession. But let 
us hold on to the best teachers and support 
the most vital parts of the school system, at 
whatever expense. No money pays such an 
interest in America as that expended for re- 
ligion and education. “Religion, morality 
and education are essential to good govern- 
ment ;” and the economy that cripples the 
church and starves the ‘school, is a descent 
into barbarism, not a'progress in that wise 
adaption of expense to use that characteris- 
es a progressive republican state. 





Declamation. 


Daughter of Liberty! queen of the world! 
Fairest of all earth’s fair nations! arise! 

Let thy bright banners and flags be unfurled, 

Send thy glad voice to the uttermost skies ! 

Yes ! let us, Columbia’s children, to-night 

Praise the name of a hero, ‘who fought a good fight.” 
Look back on the years of our terrible war, 

Look back on that season of murderous strife, 

when the havoc of battle relentlessly tore 

A son from his mother, a husband from wife ; 
Remember how death o’er the land hung a pall, 
Then thank God for Lineoln, who ended it all. 

We needed a counsellor, ruler and friend, 

A man, who with God's help, could carry us through, 
Courageous and wise, who was willing to lend 
Himself. heart and soul, to the work he must do, 

We wanted a man—almost more than a man— 

No need was e’er greater since earth first began. 


Such was Abraham Lincoln, who laid down his life, 

In behalf of our country, faint, bleeding, and torn. 
Think of him! and forget all dissensions and strife, 
As you swear, one and all, that his name shall be borne 
By the trumpets of fame to each yet unborn race, 
While America holds on this footstool a place 
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A Teacher's Monument. 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe is dead, but his work 
remains. No conqueror ever did work so 
grand. Let ustell it, 

Laura Bridgeman was found by him ina 
village in the mountains of New Hampshire, 
then six years old, blind, deaf, dumb, and 
nearly destitute ofthe sense of taste, scarlet 
fever having deprived her of . these gifts. 
She was thus excluded from all the beauties 
of God in Nature, and seemed litttle better 
than a piece of marble chisled in human 
form, and that form containing a flickering 
spark of an immortal soul. 

She was brought to Boston, and a process of 
instruction immediately commenced. She 
was first taught to use her hands and to ac- 
quire a command of her muscles and limbs, 
and afterwards, by meansof pen and pin, 
to distinguish two articles by arbitrary signs. 
Then from,monosyllables she learned all the 
letters ofthe Alphabet and how to arrange 
them to represent objects. She soon acquir- 
ed a knowledge of numbers, punctuation, ete 
and then she gained the power of expressing 
thought, the names of things, etc. The 
next process taught her was to recognize 
the same signs by emborg-d types. She work- 
ed with great eagerness, thus rewarding the 
watchful care of her devoted teacher. . 

Miss Bridgeman is now in her 46th year 
and between her home and the Perkins In- 
stitution she has passed her time thus far. 
She is tall, slight, and graceful in fourm and 
motion, wears green bands across her eyes, 
is very demonstrative, and her face at times 
radiates with emotion, She dresses with 
great care—more to please her friends than 
herself—and takes pride in showing her gold 
watch and other feminine ornaments. She 
is quite expert in crocheting, aud plain needle 
work, and takes much delight in assisting 
one of the teachers in the sewing department 
A few days ago she er 
haps a dozen of the pupils, turning the hems 
of napkins, and threading needles with her 





professional teachers who would really earn 


fingers and teeth, She exhibited some ot 


her hemming with as much pride as a sol- 

dier bearing a trophy from the battle-field. 

A lady, on the occasion referred to, made a 

purchase from her of « crochet mat, and 

with clear articulation Miss Bridgeman re-, 
peated the word “money” twice. She can 

utter intelligibly the name ofa ‘eacher, and 
such words as baby,etc. She forms words 
with a lead pencil, by the aid of a French 

writing board. This latter article has groov- 
ed lines about an eighth of an inch deep, an 
inch or so apart, running trarsversely across 
the pasteboard. She takes her paper and 
presses it into the grooves, thus making de- 
pressions which can be felt by the pencil 
point, and when slightly pressed leaves a let- 
ter mark. In furnishing her autograph, she 
writes above her name ascripture text. On 

her being asked ifshe realized the meaning 
of the quotation; “The Lord is my Shep- 

herd,” she replied, “Fully.” On learning | 
that her questioner had been a Sabbath 

school teacher for 18 years, she clasped her 

hands with delight and made an attempt, in 

a rapturous manner, to speak, giving forth a 

peculiar sound. Miss Bridgeman, after the 

death of her father, was selfishly deprived | 
of the little property he left for herself and | 
her mother, and she continues to earn a lit- 

tle money by the use of her needle. She | 
however, possesses the interest of a bequest | 
of $2,000 from the Lorivg fund. Yesterday | 
this lady was feeling acutely the death of | 
the noble man who brought out her impris- 

oned spirit from chaos. She is a living mon- 

ument of his devotion, patience, hope, wait- 

ing, watching and giving of eyes to the 

blind and language tothedumblips. The 

Emperor of Prussia sent Dr. Howe a gold 

medal for his marvelous achievement in edu- 

cating Laura Bridgeman. Boston Travel. 
ler. 








Why is this a Leap Year. 


IN the very earliest times it was observed 
that during one period of the year the days 
gradually increased in length (using day for 
the period during which the sun remains 
above the horizon), and that then they gra- 
dually decreased in length for another er- | 
iod, to run the same course as before. The 
Egyptians noted the length of this period 
and called it 365 days. This was done in the 
following manner: They observed that as the 
sun rose earlier or ater he appeared at differ- 
ent points in the horizon. Let us suppose 
that on a certain day in March the sun rose 
just opposite a certain tree in the horizon. 
Every day thereafter he would rise at a point 
a little to the north of the tree for about nine- 
ty days; then his place for rising would for 
another ninety days ‘gradually approach the 
place in the horizon where the tree stood. It 
would then pass that point, rising daily more 
and more to the of the point where the tree 
stood, till in ninety days more the sun would 
reach its most southerly rising point on the 
horizon. Then it would begin to retrograde, 
and 365 days from the time when the first 
observation was made the sun would again 
appear to rise just opposite the tree which we 
had marked on the horizon. This method 
was no doubt sufficiently rude, but it gave 
the approximate length of the year. As 
more accurate methods began to be employed 
by the Greeks they found that 365 days did 
not really express the correct length of the 
of the year. They found that on the 365th 
day the sun fell a little short of rising at the 
place he had risen at 365 days previously, 
and that on the 366th day he roge at a point 
beyond it. In fact, that on the 865th day the 
year was not quite done, and that on the 866th 
day it was more than done. They also ob- 
Served that the point at which the sun ap- 
peared to rise on the 366th day was about 
three times as far distant from the standard- 
point on the horizon as the point at which he 
had risen on the 365th day ; hence they con- 
cluded that 36514 days was the correct length 
of the year. Nature’s year, then, consisted, 





our year must consist of whole days... If we 
call our year 365 days, then it will be six 
hours too short ; and if we call it 366 days, it 
will be eighteen hours too long. In the for- 
mer case we shonld gain on nature one day in 
four years. In the latter we should lose three 
days in four years. In either case it would 
come to pass that January would by and-by 
be the midsummer month, and June fal! in 
mid-winter ; but as this would evidently be 
annoying and perplexing, and would gradual - 
ly shift everything from its true anniversary, 
the Romans fell on the expedient of making 
three short years and one long one, then three 
short years and a long one, and so on, that is 
three years of 365 day and one of 366 day. 

4 years x 365144 days —1461 days. 

365—365—365—366 days —1461 days. 

This was adopted by the Romans in the 
time of Julius Cesar as the correct-reckoning, 
under the name of “ The Julian Calendar.” 
To dispose of the odd day, the 14th of Febru- 
ary was doubled every fourth year, and the 
day so interposed was called bissextile. By 
this intercalation the calendar and the sea- 
sons were kept somewhat in harmony. We 
adopt another method, and add a day to Feb- 
ruary every fourth year, whereas in the in- 
tervening years “February has twenty-eight 
alone.” In process of time, however, it was 
discovered that the year had not yet been 
correctly measured, and that therefore the 
Julian Calender was defective. The inven- 
tion of clocks and watches introduced greater 
accuracy in the measurement of time than 
had formerly been possible, and these were 
now used to help in finding the correct length 
of year. Suppose that we bave a chronome? 
ter which is absolutely correct, and that on 
a certain day in March we observed that the 
sun rose exactly at six o’clock. If we note 
the time of its rising 365 days thereafter, we 
shall find that it rises a little after six, and 
that on the 366th day it rises a little before 
that hour, and calculating exactly we shall 
find that the true length of the year to be 
865 days, 5 hours 48 minutes, 52 seconds. 
Our year, then, is too long by eleven minutes 
eight seconds, or about three-quarters of an 
hour in four years, or ahout one day in 130 
years. How, then, shall we proceed to make 
a correction for this difference between the 
real and assumed length of the year? First 
we call the years 1700, 1800, 1900, which 
ought to be leap years. common years. Thus 
acentury consists of seventy-six common 
years and twenty-four leap years. 

76 x 365—24 x 366—36,524 days. 100 years 
x 365 days 5 hours 48m. 52s. — 36,524 days 5 
hours 26m. 40s. 

The error now is reduced to about a quar. 
ter of a day in a century, and our years are 
too short ; but if we add a day in every four 
centuries, we shall be almost correct, for 
400 years will now consist of 303 common 
years and 97 leap years, or 146,097 days. 
whereas they ought to consist of 145,096 
days, 21 hours, 46 minutes, 40 seconds, an 
error of about a day in 4,000 days. We may 
say, therefore, that now the calendar is abso- 
lutely perfect. The Julian Calendar re- 
mained in use till 1582, when Pope Gregory 
abolished it, and instituted anew and im- 
proved one, which we now use, called “ The 
Georgian Calendar.” First he dropped 10 
days, which had been gained from the time 
when “The Julian Calendar” was adopted by 
the Romans to the year 1582. Secondly, 
every year whose number can be divided by 
4 without a remainder was to be a leap year, 
and to contain 366 days. Thirdly, the last 
year of every century, although visible by 4, 
was not to be a leap year unless it were also 
the last year of a period of four centuries. 
By this rectification of the calender, the max- 
imum of error has been reduced to about one 
day in forty centuries. For many years the 
English adhered to the “Julian Calendar,” or 
“Old Style,” as it was called; and it was not 
till the year 1751 that the British Parliament 
enacted that 11 days should be omitted after 
the 2d of September, 1752, and that the 3d 





it was seen, of days and parts of a day, while 


day‘should be the 14th, in other words, that 
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the “Gregorian Calendar,” or New Style, 
should be adopted. If it be asked why the 
month of February should have at best fewer 
days than any other month, the reason ap- 
pears to be that the Roman year anciently 
began in March, and that February, being 
the last month of the year, they found that 
they had appropriated too many days for the 
preceding months, and thus the last one was 
deprived of its proper share. 
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Leak ibed New Acadia: 
139-141 SourH OxrorD STREET. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

JouN Lockwoop, PRINCIPAL. 

The Academy isa school*for both sexes, 
and is a private enterprise. It provides fa- 
cilities for the instruction of all grades of pu- 
pils, It commences with the kindergarten, 
designed for children too young to study. 
Here the children are kept busily employed 
in a way to amuse them and at the same 
time develope their faculties by simple me- 
chanical exercises and a sort of object teach- 
ing. 

The apparatus consists of slips of paper of 
different sizes and of a great variety of colors, 
out of whichjthe children construct ingenious- 
ly braided or woven mats ; of wooden blocks 
differing in size, form and color, by means of 
which, the children construct various archi- 
tectural forms, such as houses, bridges, etc ; 
bits of wire with which they contruct chairs, 
sofas, tables, stars, fences and etc. Besides 
the exercises with the apparatus, the child- 
renare taught to perforate papers in the 
forms of animals, fruit, flewers and insects, 
They are taught to work in colored worsted, 
by means of which they construct card bas- 
kets anda great variety of objects which 
would really seem to puzzle the ingenuity of 
older heads. 

THE PREPATORY DEPARTMENT 
comprises five grades under the immedi- 
ate care and instruction of teachers who 
seem especially prepared for their work. The 
Pestalozzian methods of object teaching is 
pursued through all the grades. 

u2 IN T ERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 
follows, consiting of two grades in which we 
found classes in reading, spelling, arithme- 
tic, geograpny, language and history. 

THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
in which are two grades, and the CoLLEGI- 
ATE DEPARTMENT completes the arrange- 
ments. The rooms are well furnished with 
desks and ohairs. 

The Movtive power of the _ schools 
seems to consist first, in an appeal to the no- 
bler impulses of the ‘child’s nature, and, sec- 
ondly, to the influence of a well regulated 


system of rewards. 
O f the second we wish to speak particularly. 
Twelve is the maxinum number, but if a 
pupil gets ten per day, or fifty per week in 
regular grade studies} or an equivalent, he is 
entitled to all the honors ofthe school. He 
must be tidy in his person, books and desk. 
In all except the higher grades, the scholar 
whose record entitles him to the roll of Mer- 
it, receives at the close of the week, a small 
unique chromo card, with his name on the 


back ; on its facea wreath of flowers or au | 


tum leavs surronding a white center, with 








silver badge of honor, which is in the form of 
a slar with the word honor engraved on one 
side, and a monogram ofthe school the other. 
This badge is called the “ Star of the Legion” 
In the higher grades the badge is in the 
form of a shield, with the same inscription. 
At the end of the year, those pupils who are 
nine times on the Legion of Honor are enti” 
tled to a silver medal for the first year. 
Those who sustain this standing for two years 
are eneitled toa gold medal. Thaee years 
on the legion of honor entitles a pupil to a 
silver Chaplet consisting of an elegant silver 
wreath inscribed with the name of the pupil 
and the date when given. 

Six years on the Legion of honor is reward- 
ed with'a gold chaplet consisting of a rec- 
tangular block of gold appropriatly inscribed 
with the pupils name, date and monogram of 
the school on one side, and a wreath of gold 
in relief laid in the pannel on the opposite 
side. This last prize is valued at $40. In 
each grade of the school there is a small well 
selected library for the accommodation of the 
pupils, from which they are allowed to draw. 
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Step by step, the prize we win, 





pils. This was secured by requiring every 
pupil to be ready to answer any and every 
question asked» When all had indicated 
their readiness, the Principal selected one to 
give the answer. 

The recitations in Latin, mental arithme- 
tic, etc. were worth the trip from New York 
to witness. 

The mental processes of the pupils showed 
that they had been thoroughly drilled. 
They were,concise analytical and logical. The 
teachers have evidently inspire their pupils 
with their own enthusiasm. 

The Calisthenic exercises were attractive, 
and commendably performed. The exercise 
which we witnessed consisted of various 
marches and counter marches, and an exer- 
cise with dumb bells. The movements of 
the pupils were light, elastic and — 


A number of women in this city have, as 
a means of arousing the public interest in 
the Centennial, collecte d a fund to assist in 
the purchase of a banner to serve in the dec- 
oration of the Women’s Pavilion of Philadel- 
phia. 


STEP BY STEP WE GAIN THE HEIGHTS. 


MILLARD, 


; | 
Step by step, we gain the heizhts, Onward striving, side by side; Oh, the sweet and 
Wor- nei: a rels for our pains; Not a- mid the 
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vic -tor gains; But 
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Proud - er steps Riliere us rise; 
Where the heights of learning rise 
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| Wisdom’s mine; Like the bees with - in their hive, Toil-ing on, we 


ne’er re - pine. 
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an excellent effect upon the pupils, develop- 


These methods and inventives seem to have 
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A Sudden Change. 


ing a love of order andindustry. They see| GILBERT LEwis,a boy about 16 years of age 
that every effort on their part has a reward | Sailed last week for Paris. 


He has been in 


the printed words “ Roll of Merit, Lock wook's | which they can appreciate, even when teo the Pauper House for children in Tarrytown 


Academy. 
_ Inthe lower grades where a child comes in 
early he receives a small pasteboard ticket 


with the word “ early,” printed onit. If his in the battle of life. One feature of thesystem being a French woman. 


| young to understand that the real reward of | 
oe ae is the power 
given to the mind for future successful efforts | 


for ten years; but in Europe, he will dwell 
in a palace. The story is this:—He was born 
in Westchester county in 1860, his mother 
She went to Charles- 


appearance is neat, a similar ticket with the lof rewards practiced in this school is worthy ton on business, and left the child with « 


word “tidy” printed upen it. 


of each hour, if his behavior is good he | into discouraging competition with his fel- 
receives a ticket with the word “good” upon | low pupils, the markson which honors are 


it. At the close of the day he will have sev- 
en tickets if he stands maximum, ene early, 
one tidy, and five good. At the close of the 
week he should have thirty-five such tickets. 
These are then exchanged for the Card of 
Merit discribed above. 

At theend of four weeks, if he snstains a 
maximum standing he is entitledto wear a 


' 


based being absolute, not relative. Each pu 
pil is judged by the best work he is capable 
of doing, instead of a comparison with what 
others are capable of doing. 

It was our privilege to witness a recitation 
in English Grammar conducted by the Prin- 
cipal. The chief feature of the recitation 





ws the attentive theoghttalaess of the pu- 





At the close special consideration. No pupil is brought | nurse, expecting to return soon. She was 
| detained there until the breaking out of the 


rebellion, and she was unable to send for her 
child. Atter several months she escaped te 
England, and from there wrote to the nurse, 
and gave directions for sending the child to 
her. Soon afterward she went to Russia, 
where she married a Russian nobleman. The 
nnrse had cared for the child a year, and then 
turned him over to the poormaster of West. 


chester county. tet i 
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Consul at Washington received instructions 
from his Government to find him. He will 
be schooled in Paris prior to being received 
nto a noblemans family. 





The best teacher is not one who helps his 
pupils, but one who helps them to help them- 
selves. The only true educat‘on is self edu- 
cation. The mind can be filled from without, 
but it can only grow from within. That on- 
ly is effective teaching which suggests, 
prompts, inspires. 





The following words are very commonly 
mispronounced, by accenting the wrong syl- 
lables. The italicised syllables are the ones 
which should be accented ; Et-i-quette, as-pi- 


rant, subsidence, va-ga-ry, recess, pre-ce- 
dence, co-ad-ju-tor, accent (verb), des-sert, 
bur-lesque. 


How many of us fairly realize what the 
phrase ,,non-sectarian schools” really means ? 
In most cases, probably, those who casually 
use it have in mind, if they are Protestants, 
the rigid exclusion of all sects, particularly 
Romanists, from a share in public appropria- 
tions. If they are Roman Catholic laymen, 
they use it, so far as we know, mainly with 
reference to the prohibition of relsgious exer- 
cises, particularly those which bear in form 
or substance a suspition of Protestantism. 
Now, neither of these supposed classes would 
say, if thep were asked, that ateacher must 
individually be non-sectarian, and yet almost 
any Protestant would be somewhat shocked 
to hear that his child's favorite teacher was 
a Sister of Charity ora Gray Nun. Can he, 
then, blame his Romanist fellow-citizen for 
not regarding with complacency the install- 
ment asa school teacher of some ordained 
Protestant who chancesto be without a par- 
ish? If we secularize the schools, we must 
remember that the ‘‘three R’s” may be just 
as effectually imparted by a Jesuite as by a 
Yankee schoolmaster of the strictest Congre- 
amass antecedents, and vice versa. 
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Aftera careful examination of the ° ‘Pic 
ture of the Superintendents” I must com. 
mend both your judgement, taste and kind- 
ness of heart. I am well satisfied to have 
the Superintendents here all the time, and 

shall if permissible take several copies, 


Notes. 
The submarine cable between Sydney and 
New Zealand has been successfully laid. 


Chalotte Cushman, the distinguished ac- 
tress died at the Parker House, Boston, on 
the 18th of Feb. 
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ANCINET - WHEAT. 


I have before me saysa writer, heads 
of wheat grown on the eastern side of 
the Mississippi, within ten miles of 
Memphis, from grains taken from an 
ancient Egyptian sarcophagus, sent 
some years ago by the American Con- 
sul at Alexandria, to the patent office 
at Washington. The stalks and 
leaves are very like those of Indian 
corn, though smaller, and the heads, 
of grain like that of sorghum or broom 
corn. Strange but true it is, that this 
wheat, degenerated but perfect in all 
its incidents, still grows among the 
weeds and grass that cover mounds in 
the lowlands eighteen miles west of 
Memphis. How many centuries since 
these kindred products of Egyptian 
agriculture were separated, the one to 
move slowly, perhaps with nomadic 
tribes, around the globe, crossing Asia 
and the Pacific; and the other moving 
west in our time across the Atlantic, 
and both growing green even here in 
the year of our Lord, 1875, beneath 
the shadows of another Memphis on 
the shores of another Nile? The 
same writerfsays that the same race 
of people cultivated the same crops 
and garnered them in the samefpecu- 
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Cyrus Peirce. 


During 1837 Horace Mann, visited Nan- 
tucket on one of his educational journeys. 
He had keen eyes for good schools and good 
teachers. Here he found both. Here was a 
school possessing qualities that rendered it 
fit to be a model. It was marked by an in- 
tense activity, a stirring, vigorous life, and 
yet it was orderly and well-behaved, It was 
a company of persons, each working from 
some internal force, and yet working in en- 
tire harmony with every other. Here was a 
teacher who seemed to possess the power of 
turning the energies of youth into the chan- 
nel of self-improvement, without any abate- 
ment of their force. Here was aman who 
could inspire this group of pupils with an 
intense enthusiasm, and at the same time im- 
plant witliin each an effective principle of 
self-restraint. In short, here was an organi- 
zer of mental forces, whose power was appar- 
ent in every movement of the school, but 
who seemed himself to be a mere looker-on. 

It was not strange therefore that in 1839, 
when the experiment of a teachers’ seminary 
was to be tried, the Secretary knew where 
to find the man for conducting it. Cyrus 
Peirce was invited to become the principal of 
the Normal School about to be established at 
Lexington, by the joint liberality of Edmund 
Dwight and the State of Massachusetts. He 
accepted his position, with a high ideal of 
the work to be accomplished. He gathered 
up his energies for the undertaking. Care- 
fully and conscientiously he reviewed his 
theories of education, and collected the facts 
that he had mastered in his practice. He 
prepared himself as for the grandest of en- 
terprises. Thus equipped, thus stimulated, 
with vision enlarged, and with soul dilated, 
he repaired to the building on the morning 
announced for the opening, and was met by 
three ladies, who presented themselves as 
candidates for admission! Indeed the com- 
munity was utterly apathetic on the subject. 
Not a sound or sign of encouragement gree- 
ted him from any quarter. Newspapers, or- 
ators, and even the retailers of gossip, con- 
temptuously ignored him and his school. 

These were circumstances to try a man’s 
faith—to test the grip of his purpose. And 
Mr. Peirce bravely endured the ordeal. He 
stood at his post, laboring as faithfully as if 
his flock had numbered hundreds, Day by 
day he studied, and arranged his topics, and 
developed his principles, with as much assid- 
uity as if he had been inspired by the ap- 
plause of a thousand disciples, 

But this loneliness was not to endure al- 
ways. The great excellence of Mr. Peirce’s 
labors began at last to be felt. His pupils, as 
they went forth to teach, showed their su- 
periority in actual work. Candid people be- 
gan to see that the Normal School had 
worth, and pupils came to it in consequence. 
But this change was slowly wrought, At 
the end of three years the school contained 
forty two pupils. And during that time, only 
fifty had gone out with certificates. There- 
after, however, the progress was more rapid. 
In 1842, Mr. Peirce found himself so prostra- 
ted by the severity of his labors, that he felt 
compelled to resign his position in Lexington, 
and to retire to Nantucket for renewal ot 
strength, or as his friends then feared, for 
permanent inactivity, on account of broken 
health, Re-entering upon his work after 
two years rest he grappled with the practicai 
problems that confronted him, not alone res- 
pecting the adjustment of the educational 

wrk of the school, but also those involved 
in the ar-anging, portioning, warming and 
ventilating of the building. And when all 
was completed, he gave his personal atten- 
tion to the care of the premises. In the win- 
ter he regularly replenished the fires very 
late at night, and very early in the morning, 
When the pupils—all ladies—came to the 
school-room in the morning, they found ey- 
erything properly adjusted, snow swept from 
the paths, the temperature of the rooms just- 
ly graduated, and all things comfortable and 
Convenient, because at three or four o'clock 


the principal had done all with his own 
hands. And this implied no slackening of 
mental work, His daily study occupied many 
hours, more by far than most teachers were 
willing to employ in getting ready for school. 
Such was the intensity of this mans labors.— 
National Zewher’s Monthly. ° 





Judging by the Fruit. 


While it is for professional educators, and 
those to whom the community has commit- 
ted the charge of our schools, to inquire into 
system, “programmes” and details, the pub- 
lic at large, understanding but little of these 
things, must judge of the efficiency of the 
schools which it provides by the results ob- 
tained. The average citizen may be, and 
doubtless is, ignorant of the science of educa- 
tion, but he is a man of fair judgment, never- 
theless, and when his son, after’ years of 
schooling, comes to him with a superficial 
knowledge of many things, and a thorough 
and serviceable} knowledge of very few, he 
knows it. He cannot point out where the 
trouble is exactly, but it does seem strange 
to him that his hopeful heir, who has been 
awarded with a diploma, whose name has 
been honorably mentioned in the public 
prints on exhibition day, and who has stood 
fairly well in his class throughout the year, 
is lamentably deficient when it comes to spell- 
ing, and ordinary English composition. 

We have already intimated in this colamn 
that the time has come for plain talk, that 
there has been enough of buncombe about 
our schools, and that he is the best friend of 
education in this city who calls things by 
their right names, exposes the weaknesses 
and follies that have crept into our school 
system, and demands reform. 

We are well aware that to say that too 
many studies are imposed upon our schools is 
no new charge—and we are aware, too, how 
it has been met, and is being met today. We 
are perfectly well aware that when inquiry is 
made whether too much time is not being 
given to some one study, to the injury of 
pupils in other directions, questions are put 
to the Principals of the schools by members 
of the committee, and that their answers are 
submited to the board in response to the in- 
quiry raised. And we know too, just how 
much these answers amount to. We know 
that teachers who, in private, or among them- 
selves, do not hesitate to say that their pupils 
are overburdened with studies, that essen- 
tials have to give way to things purely orna- 
mental, will, when formally questioned by 
the school committee, return answers totally 
at variance with these sentiments, lending 
their influence to the retention of studies 
which they know to be superfluour. And 
we know that they do this because to do oth- 
erwise would be to write themselves down 
incompetent, and to furnish ground for un- 
popularity and poseible loss of place, — It is 
a notorious fact that the mouths of our 
teachers are closed, and that no honest ex- 
pression of opinion with regard to the wis- 
dom of the course of studies which they are 
required to carry their pupils through if pos- 
sible. But wedo not hesitate to say that, 
were the principals of our schools called to- 
gether, and asked to vote, by secret ballot, 
upon the question, “Are too many studies 
imposed upon our} pupils?” the majority 
would be overwhelming in the affirmative. 

The graduates of our schools, tried by the 
simplest yet most convincing tests, prove la- 
mentably deficient as arule. We know that 
there are always, in every school, certain pu- 
pils, that shine above their fellows, but it is 
not by these that the school is to be judged. 
They are but apart of the whole. It is the 
average pupil whose proficiency we must in- 
quire into, and by whom the system under 
which he has been taught must be guaged. 
And it is not too much to say that the aver. 
age graduate of a Boston grammar school is 
not, considering the timeand money devoted 
to his education, what the community of right 
{expect him tobe. Boston Transcript. 








Moral Punishment in the School 
Room. 

THE New York Times thus tells the story 
of doings in Alameda, California :— 

Master Stone committed the brutal and re- 
volting offense of“ looking around” He 
was promptly sentenced to ascendt he stairs 
three hundred and ;twenty times. Having 
finished his task, Master Stone resumed his 
seat, and not having the fear of Mr. Brodt be- 
fore hiseyes, he deliberately shrugged his 
shoulders. Twice three hundred and twenty 
is six hundred and forty. Rapidly making 
this calculation with surreptitious chalk on 
the inner surface of his desk, Mr. Brodt an- 
nounced that the stifflegged and rebellious 
Master Stone would instantly proceed to climb 
those penetential stairs, six hundred and for- 
ty times- The hours lagged slowly on. The 
sun slid noislessly down the snowy slopes 
of the Sierras, and evinced a determination 
to seek its couch in the broad Pacific, and the 
hour or closing the school had nearly arriv- 
ed when the exhausted Master Stone finish- 
ed his six hundred and fortieth ascension, 
and returned to his desk. Humanity will 
probably shudder on‘being told that the wick- 
ed boy agaiu ‘shrugged his shoulders. The 
teacher made another hurried but accurate 
calculation, and sentenced the offender {to 
twelve hundred and and eighty stairs. 
Fearing that his next offense would incur a 
sentence of twenty-five hundred and sixty 
stairs, Master Stone fled to his home, and in- 
voked the intervention of his father. 

It is creditable to Mr. Brodt’s mathemati- 
cal powers that he forsaw that the boy could 
not carry out his task in the course of any 
one day, and he therefore permitted him to 
climb only thirty stairs a day for six consec- 
utive days. It is not quite clear what was to 
be done with the odd twenty stairs, but is 
possible that Mr. Brodt made ,a mistake in 
his manner of dividing twelve hundred and 
eighty by thirty. However this may be, Mas- 
ter Stone was directed to make his thirty 
daily ascensions. He broke down the first 
day ; went home a demoralized and dilapida- 
ted boy, and his father applied to the courts 
for an injunction forbidding Mr. Brodt to 
make any further use of his newly-invented 
punishment. The moral of this story is ob- 
vious. It is that the Alameda district school 
should be hearafter held on the ground floor 
of a one-story house. Mr. Brodt would then 
be unable to compel boys to spend their 
youthful existence in going up and down 
stairs. The same end might perhaps be at- 
tained with equal certainty if Mr. Brodt was 
securely tied toa sequestered tree, and his 
scholars permitted to devote an afternoon in 
amusing him in some innocent and cheerful 
way. After which a new teacher could be 
imported, and a subscription taken up among 
the members of the Alameda County Board 
of Education, for Arnica salve and a ‘free 
ticket to Chicago for the ingenious Mr. 
Brodt. 
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The Chester, N. J. Institute. 


THE Teachers Association met at Chester,on 
the 12th inst. The opening exercises were 
conducted by the President, Mr. Beau Clerk, 
assisted by Mr. Jenkins and a class of pupils, 
it consisted in reading Scripture, singing and 
prayer. The responsive reading of the schol- 
ars was a good feature. Mr. B. addressed the 
meeting briefly, extending a heartly wel- 
come in behalf of the citizens to the teachers 
in attendance. 

Mr. Stephens gave a recitation ertitled, 
“No Sects in Heaven.” An exercise upon 
Language was given by the Secretary, which 
was followed by a humorous recitation. 
“The Editor’s Guests,” by C. E. Nicholas. 

Mr. L. W. Thurber was introduced and 
gave an exercise in reading. 

Mr. E. Potter was called upon and spoke 
upon the subject of History, showing his me- 
thod of teaching it. , 





Mr. Beau Clerk followed with a reading, 
subject “King Bruce of Scotland.” Miss Hat- 
tie Apgar followed with an exercise in map 
drawing. She had three of her pupils pre- 
sent, and with these gave a practicabillustra- 
tion of instruction and work in this branch of 
the teaching. Maps of North America and 
the Middle Atlantic States were placed upon 
the blackboard from memory in a way that 
reflected credid upon both teacher and pupils. 
The latter gave prompt answers to questions 
asked by Mr. Potter. 

Rev. B. 8. Brewster, who was formerly 
Township Superintendent, spoke of the pro- 
gress in the work of teaching. 

Mr. Beau Clerk recited a Scotch poem. 
“The Good Man and the Good Wife,” giving 
it a fine rendering. 
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Yonkers Union School Nc- 6. 
- Yonkers, N.Y. 

It isa pleasant trip to Yonkers, even in 
winter, provided one keeps himself well in- 
formed of the arrangements of the Hudson 
River Railroad Co. The cars are comforta- 
bly seated and warmed. The conductors are 
polite and attentive, and the passengers are 
not “ inquisitive.” Few of the trains,[stop- 
ping at Yonkers, start from the}Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. Most of the way trains, doubt- 
less for the better accommodation of travel, 
start from 30th st. Depot. 

On these points no doubt the readers of the 
JOURNAL are better informed than the writer. 
Concerning that of which he desires to speak 
particularly, they are not so well informed, 
unlesss they have had the privilege of visit- 
ing Union School No. 6. 

The city of Yonkers is one of three cities 
in thestate that still retains the school dis- 
trict divisions. The town was originally di- 
vided into] six districts, although there are 
but ‘five districts at !present in the town, the 
third having been set off and made a part of 
theJcity of New York. 

School No.6. has at present 900 pupils in 
attendance. It is{under the supervision of 
Mr. Thomas Moore, Principal, aided by 19 as- 
sistants. 

PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE. 


On entering the building we found our. 
selves in a large pleasant hall, and were im- 
pressed with the apparent comfort of the 
building, and its remarkable quiet. A gen- 
tleman at the other end ef the hall discover- 
ing us, conducted us to the Principal’s Office. 
Atter seating us, excused himself with the aé- 
surance that he wouid be at leisure soon. 

The walls of the office were” lined with 
books, maps, charts etc, and the room was 
furnished with chairs, tables and such other 
furnjture as rendersa room cozy and home- 
like. 

Soon the gentleman who seated us return- 
ed. It proved to be the Principal of the 
school, who gave usa brief history of the 
school, from its origin to the present time, 
and acquainted us with the rewards and 
punishments, merits and demerits. 

THE RECESS. 


While engaged in the office the hour for 
recess arrived, First came the girl's recess, 
which was signaled to the rooms by touching 
aknob in the office communicating with a 
bellinthe room. After the girls recess, came 
the boys recess, which was signaled ina sim- 
ilar manner—the noteworthy thing connec- 
ted with the recesses was the remarkable | 
quiet and orderly conduct of the pupils. The 
halls and entire building were as orderly 
and quiet as a private dwelling—yet there 
seemed to be no undue restraint, scholars 
seemed cheerful and happy. 

THE ScHoor Rooms. 


The first room visited,was the Senior Fe 
male Department. The class was engaged in 
reciting Rhetoric—Topics were named by the 
teacher, and the pupils made their reci- 
tations promptly as called upon without 
questions. The scholars expressed their 
thoughts in their own language, and not in 
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the language of the author. The room ~ 
furnished with single desks. 

The second room we entered was the low- 
est Grammar School grade, girl s department. 
This room is furniehed with single desks 
similar to that mentioned above ; in heighth 
and size adapted: toe the age ot the pupils oc- 
cupying them. The class was engaged in 
sentence making, the teacher giving a sub- 
ject and the papils supplying the predicate ; 
sometimes the teacher giving both subject 
and predicate and the pupils filling up the 
sentence by appropriate modifying words; 





yet nothing was said of subject or predicate 
or modifiers in the technical sense. It was) 
really a lesson on language which should al- 
ways preceed the study of grammarfin all 
schools, 

The next room visited was a class of boys 
about 12 years of age. There were 48 pu- 
pils in the roon—Here was oneof the finest 
drill exercises in arithmetic it has ever been 
our privelege to witness. 

The attention of the class being called, 
the pupils were directed to ta<e their slates 
and turn half way round in their seats. 
This brought them facing an apparatus, 
which hung upon the wall on one side of 
the room. 

First was an exercise in reading numbers. 
—A boy stepped to the apparatus and mov- 
ing a slide, uncovered a single figure which 
was read by the class, then another and an 
other; then two figures, three figures, four 
figures, five figures, six, seven, eight, nine, 
and ten figures—No questions were asked, 
no words spoken except the replies by the pu- 
pils. The teacher then introduced the sub- 
ject of addition. Two slidos were moved pre- 
senting to view a column of two figures, the 
answer was promptly given. By a simple 
manipulation of the apparatus another col- 
umn of two figures appeared, then another, 
and another, the answers being given by the 
pupils as promptly and rapidly as the first 
examples in notation were read—Then came 
columns of three figures, four figures, five 
six, seven, eight, nine,end ten figures—Then 
examples of two columns, of three columns, 
of four columns, of five, six, seven, eight col- 
umns were presented to the eye, the pupils 
writing the answers upon their slates—The 
answers were read by individual members of 
the class, as called upon by the teacher. 


were allowed to correct them. The rapidity 
of the work and the uniform correctness of 
the answers were truly surprising. 

The class then took up the subject of sub- 
traction in a similar manner and with equal 
facility—then multiplication and  divis- 
jon. 

The rapidity with which the examples 
were presented to the eyes of the pupils, rous- 
ed their enthusiasm to a degree that we have 
never seen it roused by any other practice— 

The apparatus is Dr. MacVicars’ Arithme- 
tic Example Frame. By meansof cards suit- 
ably prepared, and slides ingeniously con- 
trived, the teacher can give a class a greater 
. variety of drill on the fundamental principles 

of Arithmetic in ten minutes, with this appa- 
ratus, than can be given by the ordinary 
methods practiced in schools in one hour. 
While it saves labor it does not encourage 
slothfulness—It saves labor by facilitating 
the work of the teacher, by arousing increas- 
ed activity of thought in the minds of the pu- 
pils—It magnifies and makes most effectual 
“the time devoted to recitations in arithmetic 
—It leads to quickness of apprehension, rap- 
id progress and swift results—It being Fri- 
day, at the close, the scholars of all grades, 
were conducted ‘to the Assembly room to 
listen to the reports of merits for f. week— 
Each grade filed in with perfect order, keep- 
ing time with a march played upon the piano 
located in front of the teasher’s platform in 
the Assembly room. 
Mr. Moore, the present Principal, has had 
charge of the school for thirteen years. The 


if | 
errors were made the members of the class | 


the present school building was then erected 
Since that time the District has enlarged the 
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The Frosen Shipy 
One serene eveniug, in the middle of Au- 


building to its present size by erecting the gust, 1775, Captain Warren, the master of 


two wings. The present indications are 
that they will soon have to enlarge it again, 


the Greenland, whaleship, found himself be- 
calmed among a number of icebergs, in 


not because the number of children in the sbout seventy-seven degrees of north lati- 


district has increased, but on account of the 
great popularity of the scheol. 

The ‘Trustees seem to understand that 
good teachers will make a good school. 


qualifications, not the price of the teacher, is 


the great desideratum, and the results show 
the wisdom of their policy. 


DELTA. 





Steam Men and Steam Horses. 


A few years ago, some erratic Yankee 
conjured up a “steam man” which went 
striding about New York City. But the 
career of such a marvelous prodigy was im- 
pressively brief, as the illustrious character 
never appeared on the streets more than 
three or four times: The Scientific American 
illustrates a strange-looking device which 
represents a new method of employing 
steam as the motive power for propelling 
street cars. The aim of the inventor is to 
construct a power which would not ten 
horses. He fancies that he has fully ac- 
complished his purpose by building a loco- 
motive in what he regards as the likeness of 
a horse. 

The new steam-horse resembles the or- 
dinary style of animal so far as its head and 
shoulders are concerned. But this iron 
animal is devoid of legs, for which are sub- 
stituted wheels, just visible at the foot of 
an iron petticoat. Where the hind quarters 
of a well-constructed horse ought to be, a 
cab is constructed, reminding one by its 
appearance of a sedan chair. The steam- 
horse is harnessed with a cow-catcher, a 
head-light, and a bell, but being built with 
immovable cars, and no tail whatever it is 
unable to express its emotions except by 
the unequine processof whistling. Thatany 
intelligent man should for 4 moment fancy 
that so preposterous a machine could im- 
pose upon even the most stupid cart-horse, 
is something wonderful. A horse may not 
be much more intelligent than a conscien- 
tious advocate of an irredeemable paper 
currency, but he cannot be imposed upon 
by any such shallow device as this Califor- 
nian steam-horse. He knows perfectly well 
that horses have legs, and that they do not 
wear iron petticoats. A horse with a cow- 
catcher would provoke his scorn and con- 
tempt, while he would undoubtedly regard 
a horse with a blazing head-light on his 
breast and a bell mounted between his ears 
as an equinine demon from which every ani- 
mal, with any vestige of self-respect, ought 
promptly to run away. Even when stand- 
ing motionless on the track, and with an 
empty boiler, the iron horse would exhibit 

ities which would convince the real 
horse of his fraudulent character. 

Trying to Live Without Real Work. 

The following from the pen of Horace 
Greeley is true, and applicable to this day : 
—*Our people are too widely inclined to 
shun the quiet ways of productive labor 
and try to live and thrive in the crooked 
paths of speculation and needless traffic. 
We have deplorably few boys learning 
trades, with ten times too many anxious to 
“get into business,’ that is to devise some 
scheme whereby they may live without 
work. Of the journeymen mechanics now 
at work in this city, we judge that two- 
thirds were born in Europe; and the dis- 
parity is steadily augmenting. One mill- 
ion famlies are trying to live by selling 
liquors, tobacco, candy, &c., &c., in our 
cities, who could be spared therefrom with- 
out the slightest public detriment ; and if 
these were transferred to the soil, and set 








to growing grain, meat, wool, &c.’ or em- | 


ployed to smelting the metals or weaving 
the fabrics for which we are still running in- 
to debt in Europe, our country would in- 
erease its wealth at least twice as fast as 





school, at the time he entered upon his duties , Bow, and there would be far less complaint 
eS Tea ally of “dull trade and “hard times."” 
| An a th te 


tude. On one side, and within a mile of 
his vessel, these were of immense height 
and closely wedged together, and @ succes- 


The 10n of snow-covered peaks appeared behind 


each other as far as the eye could reach, 
showing that the ocean was completely 
blocked up in that quarter, and that it had 
probably been so for a long period of time. 
Captain Warren did not feel altogether sat- 
isfied with his situation; but there being 
no wind, he could not move either one way 
or the other; and he therefore kept a strict 
watch, knowing that he would be safe as 
long as the icebergs continued in their res- 
pective places. About midnight, the'wind 
rose to a gale, accompanied by a thick 
shower of snow, while a succession of tre- 
mendous thundering, grinding and crashing 
noises, gave fearful evidence that the ice 
was in motion. The vessel received violent 
shocks every moment, for the haziness of 
the atmosphere prevented those on board 
from discovering in what direction the open 
water lay, or if there was any at all on ei- 
ther side’of them. The night was spent in 
tacking as often as any cause of danger 
happened to present itself, and in the morn- 
ing the storm abated, and Captain Warren 
found, to his great joy, that his ship had 
not sustained any serious injury. He re- 
marked, with surprise, that the accumulated 
icebergs, which had on the previous even- 
ing formed an impregnable barrier, had 
been separated and disarranged by the wind, 
and that in one place a canal of open sea 
wound its course among them as far as the 
eye could discern. It was two miles beyond the 
entrance to this canal that a ship made its 
| appearance about noon. The sun shone bright 
ly at the time, and a gentle breeze blew from 
the north. At first, some intervening ice- 
berg prevented Captain Warren from dis- 
tinctly seeing anything but her masts; but 
he was struck with the strange manner in 
| which her sails were disposed, and with the 
. dismantled aspect of her yards and rigging. 
| She continued to go before the wind for a 
few furlongs; and then grounding upon the 
. low icebergs, remained motionless. 


Captain Warren’s curiosity was so much | 


excited that he immediately leaped into his 
boat with several seamen, and rowed to- 
wards her. On approaching, he observed 
that her hull was miserably weather-beaten, 
and not a soul appeared on the deck, which 
was covered with snow to a considerable 
depth. He hailed her crew several times: 
but no answer was returned. Previous to 
stepping on board, an open porthole near 
the main chains caught his ‘eye, and, on 
looking into it, he perceived a man reclin- 
ing back in a chair, with writing materials 
on a table before him, but the feebleness of 
the light made everything very indistinct. 
The party went upon deck, and, having re- 
moved the hatchway, which they found 
| Closed, they descended to the cabin. They 
| first came to the apartment which Captain 
Warren viewed through the porthole. A 
| tremor seized him as heentered it. Its in- 
mate retained his former position, and 
‘seemed to be insensible to strangers. He 
was found to be a corpse; and a green, 
damp mould had covered his cheeks and 
forehead, and veiled his open eyeballs. He 
had a pen in his hand, and a fogbook lay on 
the table before him, the last sentence on 
whose unfinished page ran thus: “Nov. 
14, 1762. We have now been enclosed in 
the ice seventeen days. The fire went out 
yesterday, and our master has been trying 
since to rekindle it, without success. His 
wife died this morning. There is no relief 
——” Captain Warren and his seamen hur- 
ried from the spot without uttering a word, 

On entering the principal cabin, the first 
‘object that attracted their atten@on was the 
dead body of a female, reclinjng on a bed, 
‘in an attitude of deep interest and atten- 


| rejoined, What is a wife ? 


hand, and a flint in the other, as if in the act 


of striking fire upon some tinder which lay 
beside him. In the forepart of the vessel 
several sailors were lying dead in their 
berths; and the body of a boy was crouched 
at the bottom of the gangway stairs- 
Neither provisions nor fuel could be dia. 
covered anywhere ; but Captain Warren was 
prevented, by the superstitious prejudices of 
his seamen, from examining the veagel as 
minutely as he wished té have done. He, 
therefore, carried away the logbook men- 
tioned, and returned to his own ship, and 
immediately steered to the southward, 
deeply impressed with the awful example 
Which he had just witnessed of the danger 
of navigating the Polar seas in high north- 
ern latitudes. On returning to England, he 
made various inquiries respecting vessels 
that had disappeared in an unknown way, 
and, by comparing the results of these with 
the information which was afforded by the 
written documents in his possession, he as- 
certained the name and history of the im- 
prisoned ship, and of her unfortunate mas- 
ter, and found that she had been frozen 
thirteen years previous to the time of his 
discover;ng her among the ice.—Reynolds 
Newspaper. 





Waar nas rue Worip Dons ?—The world 
has had six thousand years to bring on its 
“more excellent way.” What has it de- 
vised, apart from the Bible, to heal the 
sores of the broken, wounded, bleeding 
heart? What has Rome in her ages of mar- 
tial glory, or Greece in her ages of philos- 
ophic culture or refinement, done to solve 
the vexed problem of aching humanity ? 
What streams of comfort has the rod wield- 
ed by their greatest intellects, extorted 
from the barren rock? What trees have 
they planted in the world’s desert “ whose 
leaf shall not fade, neither shall the 
fruit thereof be consumed; whose fruit 
shal] be for meat, and the leaf for medi- 
cine ?” On the other hand, how many 

ds, racked with pain, tortured with 
doubt, anxiety, agitated with remorse, dark- 
ened with bereavement—the sick, the 
weary, the lonely, the dying, have been 

and comforted by the everlasting 
eqnsolation of this holy book! . 


The Sarce of Love. 


Swedenborg wrote some coarse things 
about unfortunate unions; but few men 
have written so sweetly and tenderly about 
conjugal love; and he, among many, main- 
tains that love always begins from the 
woman. This, of course, means love as an 
effluence, or confessed power in the inter- 
course ofa human couple. In other words, 
it is the woman throwing the lasso of love 
round the neck of the man. Swedenborg’s 
account of his vision is very droll: 

“The fact is, nothing of true love origin- 
atesin man. That it proceeds from woman 
was clearly shown me in the spiritual world. 
I was once conversing there on the subject, 
when the men under the secret influence of 
the women stoutly affirmed that they loved, 
and that the women were simply moved by 
their passion. In order to settle the dis- 
pute, all the females, married and unmar- 
ried, were completely removed, whereon the 
men were reduced toa very unusual condi- 
tion, such as they had never before experi- 
enced, and of which they greatly com- 
plained. While they were in this state, the 
women were brought back, They addressed 
the men in the most tender and fascinating 
manner; but they were indifferent, turning 
away and saying, ‘What is all this fuss? 
What are these women after? Some re- 
plied, ‘We are your wives,’ to which they 
We do not 
know you! whereat the women wept. At 
this crisis of the experiment, the feminine 
influence broke through the impervious 
crust which had been permitted to enclose 








the men, when instantly their behaviour 
| chamged, and they heartily acknowledged 
_ the women. Nevertheless, the women sub- 


tion. Her countenance retained the fresh- sequently converted them to their former 


ness of life, and s contraction of the limbs | opinion, 
showed that the form was inanimate. Seat- | spark of 
,ed on the floor was the corpse of an appar. ' their breasts.” ; 
eatly young man, holding 9 steed} ip OR9 Hee Tener roe 





love might pass from the men inv 
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Mayor Coss of Boston says in his 
message: “In the matter of school accom- 
modations, I find that in the school- 
houses throughout the city there are up- 
wards of eighty unoccupied school-rooms, 
which at fifty scholars to a room, would 
afford seats for 4,000 children. I also 
find that inasmuch as the daily attend- 
ance is in many districts considerably 
below the capacity of the rooms, it may 
be safely calculated that there are every 
day 10,000 vacant seats in our school.” 

How many more pupils could be accom- 
modated in our schools if the 240 school- 
rooms now unoccupied (as a general rule) 
but once per day, were fitted with desks 
and used, for the comfort of the pupils ? 


o 


At the Business College and Union 
County Academy in Elizabeth there is a 
lively class in Geometry, consisting of six 
students. One day last week, Dr. Lans- 
ley, their teacher, announced an advance 
lesson of two propositions and a review 
lesson in the first seventeen Theorems in 
Book III. Davies’ Legendre, at the same 
time offering a prize to the student who 
could give the review verbatim in the 
shortest space of time. The following 
day Miss Lavinia P. Augus and Miss 
Ella M. Miner, each recited the seventeen 
prepositions in just one minute and forty 
seconds and both were awarded prizes. 
To fully appreciate this rapidity, take a 
Davies’ Geometry and try to read the 
lesson indicated above in the time allot- 
ted. With the book before them, many 
will fail. 





Seedined 


THERE are plenty who want to tinker 
the common school system. We notice 
that Mr. O’Brien proposes the following 
amendment to the Constitution : 

Section 1. No state shall make any 
law respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of, and no minister or preacher of the 
gospel of any religious creed or denomin- 
ation shall hold any office of trust or e- 
molument under the United States or un- 
der any state, nor shall any religious test 
be required as a qualification for an office 
or public trust in any State, or under the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. No money received by taxation 
in any State for the support of public 
schools, or derived from any public lands 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the 
control of any religious sect. Nor shall 
any money so raised, nor lands so devo- 
ted, be divided between between religious 
sects or denominations. Nor shall an 
minister or preacher of the Gospel, or of 
any religious creed or denomination, hold 


any office in connection with the public 
schools in any state, nor be eligible to any 
position of trust and emolument in con- 
nection with any institution, public or 
ivate, in any State, or under the United 
tates, which shall be supported in whole 
or in part from any public fund. 


a ee 


The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has ordered that an examination of 
applicants for state Certificates be held at 
the High School in the city of Syracuse, 
commencing on Thursday, the 23d day of 
March, 1876, at 10 o'clock, A.M. ‘The 
examination will be conducted by the 
following named gentlemen: Hon. A. 
D. White, President of Cornell University. 
Prof. James H. Hoose, Principal of the 
Courtland Normal School. Prof. Samu- 
el Thurber, Principal of the Syracuse 
High School. ‘ 

The results of the examination will be 
reported to him and such of the candid- 
ates as have given satisfactory evidence 
of their learning, ability and good char- 
acter, will receive certificates qualifying 
them to teach in any of the public schools 
of the State without further examination. 

Candidates must be present at the be- 
gining of the examination, produce testi- 
monials of character, and must have had 
at least three years’ experience as teach- 
ers. They must pass a thorough exam- 
ination in the following named branches: 
Reading, Spelling, Writing, Grammar 
and Analysis, Geography, Outlines of 
American History, Arithmetic, Element- 
ary Algebra, Plane Geometry, or (three 
books of Caesar) and Composition. 
They will also be expected to have a 
general knowledge of Book-keeping, 
Rhetoric, the Natural Sciences, Linear 
and Perspective Drawing, General His- 
tory, General Literature, Methods, School 
Economy, Civil Government and School 
Law. 

The examination will be open to can- 
didates residing in any part of the state, 
but for the better accommodation of 
teachers living remote from Syracuse, 
examinations will also be held hereafter 
at other points in the State. 


—_—<e 


To Graduates of State Normal 
School, Albany; N. Y. 


The spirit that gave rise to our Asso- 
ciation and that calls us together in our 
Annual Reunions, prompts us to seek 
every available means of securing inform- 
ation of the graduates of our school. At 
our last reunion, this feeling manifested 
itself in the appointment of the New York 
School Journal as our official organ of 
communication. It manifests itself in 
the many letters of inquiry that come to 
me from time to time. It has brought 
me the suggestion, from several graduates, 
that a permanent Record of the Gradua- 
tes should be prepared, if practicable. 
Will you take the question of such prac- 
ticability into consideration and advise 
me concerning the matter ? 

It has been proposed ;—1. That “I 
correspond with the graduates whose ad- 
dresses are known, asking for the chief 
facts in the history of each graduate or 
teacher of the school, so far as these 
facts may be of interest to classmates and 
other school friends. 2. That these facts 
be collected, revised, arranged in the 
most convenient order for publication, 
and printed in a neat volume. 3. That 
these volumes be sold to the graduates 
at such price as would cover the actual 
expense of their preparation and publica- 
tion. 

By correspondence and inquiry, I 
find, that, while nearly all favor sy 
eral idea, there is much question as to 


y | the practicability of meeting the expense 





at eg mesa 
following thought occurs to nie; 





I am willing to assume the labor of col- 
lecting and preparing these facts and en- 
tering them in manuscript books. These 
books may be placed upon file in the 
Normal School building during the week 
of our Annual Reunion, accompanied by 
a blank book for the entering of addi- 
tional facts. When this manuscript is 
prepared the graduates may getermine 
whether they are willing to meet the ex- 
pense of its publication. 

Will you, to whom this article may 
come, write to me in reply and send me 
the addresses, and any facts in the his- 
tory of those graduates with whom you 
are acquainted? If the responses be nu- 
merous enough to encourage the belief 
that the attempt to prepare snch manu- 
script Record may be successful, I shall 
issue a circular letter to each graduate 
whose address I can learn, and proceed 
with the work. If desired, I can proba- 
bly present the Record at our Annual 
Reunion next winter. 

Please address me at Hamilton, Madi- 
son Co., N. Y. 

C. J. Majory, Secretary. 

¥ have many times said that the 
record of the methods, condition and 
progress of the Schools of New York 
City, which appears solely in the New 
York ScHOOL JOURNAL, is sufficient to 
render it of inestimable value. An opin- 
ion got abroad years ago that the Boston 
Schools stood first,and people who do 
not know the splendid work that is go- 
ing on in this city may possibly think so 
still. This JouRNAL not however in the 
spirit of partisanship, has always main- 
tained the superiority of the New York. 
Schools and we’ therefore ask attention 
to the following extract from the Boston 
Herald :— 

“ The schools of New York City are among 
the best known, and their organizations dif 
fers in some essential particnlars from those 
of Boston. One feature is found in the New 
York system so entirely difierent from that 
of most other cities, and at the same time so 
beneficial it its results, that it is worth of 
special notice. We refer to the matter of 
school examinations, in New York carried to 
the very verge ot perfection. The point gain- 
ed by their system it not alone an understand- 
ing of the progress and acquirements of the 
pupils, but the standing and position of teach- 
ersare made todepend upon the results of 
these examinations, which are frequent and 
to the last degree thorough. Nine examiners 
have charge of this branch of school work in 
that city, making it their sole business, and 
long experience and practice have made them 
experts inthissubject. Under such a system 
it is impossible for an inefficient teacher to 
be long employed, and every one of the 2,000 
teachers in their schools is accurately rated, 
and their qualifications for the positions 
they fillis fully known. Their retention of 
these positions is made tojdependientirely up- 
on conformance toa fixed standard, and the 
examiners hold them to a rigid responsibility 
Thus it happens that in a city where the 
most corrupt political practices prevail that 
exist in the world, the appointment and 
maintenance of incapable teachers by politi 
cal influence is made impossible, and one of 
the worst results of interested interference 
with educational matters secured against. 
Of all places in the country such a state of 
things might least be expected in New York, 
and there can be,no question but that that 
city owes her high position in school matters 
to its exietence. 

~~7o 

WE have before us the Annual Report 

of the President of the Normal College 


for 1875, to which is appended a cata-. 


logue of the students with their class stand- 
ing. The Faculty and other instructors 
number thirty-four. In the “Satuturday 
Sessions” there are nine instructors: In 
the training school there is one principal 
and seventeen teachers. 





The!No. of students, avg. attendance is 1071 
o “ graduates. “ bs 161 
. “in Sat. session “ “ 393 
* “training school “ ? “ $17 

The 19th Ward sent in 98 pupils, the 
16th Ward sent in 77, while eleven 
wards sent none, Grammar School 47 
sent in 48 pupils. Total number study- 
ing German 966, French 350. We annex 
a few items from this valuable report. 

“Including History in the English de- 
partment, fourteen recitations a sweek 
have been assigned to the English lan- 
guage ; nineteen to French or German ; 
nineteen to Latin; seventeen to Mathe- 
matics ; eleven to Physics; eight to Na- 
tural Science, and five each to Music and 
Drawing. The language and mathemat- 
ical studies alone have, required home 
work; the other subjects have been 
taught in the College chiefly by means of 
lectures. Every effort has been made to 
avoid undue pressure, to lighten the la- 
bors of the students and to prevent worry 
about promotion. But in spite of every 
thing some girls will fret and overwork. 
It is not the study, but the worry which 
nndermines health.” 

“The requirments for admission to the 
Normal College are as follows: Candi- 
dates shall have completed the four- 
teenth year of their age, shall have been 
one year in attendance at a public school 
in the city, and shall reside with their le- 
gal guardians who are bona fide residents 
of the City of New York. They must 
pass a good examination, and receive an 
average of at least 70 per cent. in Read- 
ing, Spelling, Writing, Geography, His- 
tory of the United States, English Gram- 
mar, Arithmethic (through square root,) 
and Algebra (through simple equations of 
one unknown quantity.)” 

“One singular fact may be stated with- 
out prejudice to to others: the very best 
prepared students, on the whole, came 
from the districts recently annexed to 
the city. Thirty six per cent of the ad- 
missions from the 23th and 24th Wards 
averaged over ninety per cent. in their 
studies. Perhaps the reason for this may 
be found in the fact that until lately the 
teachers in those districts had more free- 
dom of action, and where not tied down 
to the requirements of a grade contain- 
ing so many subjects of study.” 

President Hunter presents an earnest 
request that only graduates from the Col- 
lege shall be permited to teach in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. 

“The prime requisite for the training 
of superior teachars is to give the Normal 
students a sound education. It has been 
urged again and again by the friends of 
the College to cut down the curriculum 
of study for the purpose of gaining more 
time for practice in the Training School, 
but so far urged in vain. Though this 
practice might in the beginning enable 
the pupil-teachers to present a better ap- 
pearance as “disciplinarians,” yet in the 
end the loss of the intellectual vigor ac- 
quired by hard study would be disastrous 
to themselves and to the children com- 
mitted to their care. 


“It is fortunate for the rising generation 
that the public has begun at last to realize 
the importance of Drawing as a school study. 
For many years it was considered a mere 
boarding-school accomplishment, the fit com- 
panion of the “music, French and Italian,” 
taught in the shortest possible time, and for 
the smallest possible compensation. The res- 
toration of this almost “lost art” had its ori- 
gin, like many another restoration, in the 
commer@tal selfishness of the people. The 
manufacturers discovered that it was very 
expensive to import foreign designers and 
draughtsmen, and a great deal cheaper to 
educate their own youth at home ; and hence 
the impetus imparted along the Atlantic 
coast to the correct study of Drawing. Of 
course it is a good and a wise thing to foster 


home industry and cheapen the production 
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of the necessories of life ; but it is a better 
and a wiser thing to refine the feelings, and 
to cultivate the intellect by the study of one 
of the noblest subjects taught in the schools 
of the prosent day. In the order of their use- 
fulness, studies might be ranked, reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic and drawing. 


——— «—ee rr — — 


New York City. 


Grammar Schoot No. 4 


On Friday, March 3rd, the Female Depart- 
ment of this school, Miss Jennette Robertson 
Principal, assembled to hold the exercises 
connected with the distribution of the Semi- 
Annual Certificates. There were present 
Messrs A. J. Case, F. ‘Holsten, Dr. Roberts 
and F. Germann of the Board of Trustees, and 
Rev. Mr. J. V. Saunders, Marvin Briggs, 
Washington Thomas, Inspector of the Sec. 
ond District, and a large delegation of the 
parents of the pupils and friends of the 
school. 

Tne exercises were very interesting ; the 
music under the direction of Prof. G. H. Cur- 
tis was effectively ahd pleasingly rendered 
“The Dead Doll,” by Sarah Vandenberg at- 
tracted so much attention, that she was call - 
ed out again and spoke, “The Christmas 
Stocking ” in a style quite equal to her for- 
mer effort. “A glance into the Future,” 
written by Miss Sarah Burke, the Vice Prin- 
cipal, was recited in concert by the First 
Class, led by Miss Lizzie Brown. This com- 
position evinced the possession,of nice poeti- 
cal feeling and power of expression, by its 
talented authoress. 

Dr. Roberts presented certificates to 130 
pupils, and prizes to 1%. 

Addresses were madeby Mr. Briggs in 
which he spoke in high terms of the music 
and the excellent order that prevailed. He 
had sincere words of encouragement for those 
who felt they were the dull pupils of the 
class. Mr. Kellogg the Editor of the NEw 
York ScHoot JOURNAL, made a brief ad- 
dress on the “ Work accomplished by Chil- 
dren.”” Rev. Mr. Saunders referred to Inde- 
pendence Hall and the blessings of Educa- 
tion. P 

The Hall was beautifully draped with flags 
—26 in number, and on the walls were thir- 
teen elegant banners of blue silk background 
on which the seal of the state was impressed. 
The pupils looked nicely, behaved charming- 
ly, and j altogether the occasion was a very 
interesting one. Mr. Case, it must be notic- 
ed in passing hasan off-hand manner of 
keeping everything going that is of itself, an 
entertaninment. He is one ef the most inde- 
fatigable of school officers. 


~~ + —2 oe 


College of the City of New York. 





The Annual Junior Exhibition of the Col- 
lege, occured on the Evening of Friday Mch. 
3rd, at 8 o'clock, in Steinway Hall. The Or- 
ators were of the Class of “77.” 

The first of the exhibitors was Mr. Luby, 
whose subject, ‘The Spirit of Nationality ” 
was ‘well ‘\discuseed. ‘‘ Tenderness” by Mr. 
Barratt was pretiy fair. Mr Mark’s sub- 
ject, “ A Dreain,” although well spoken, had 
no aim.j§Mr. Tifft's “1776-1876 '’j although 
a popular subject was common place and em - 
pty. “Apollo” by,Mr. Burchard, was 
one of the ablest written subjects of the Eve 
ning, but was not well spoken. Mr. Krotel’s 
“ Hiawatha ” was in every respect the, best 
of the evening. Mr. Hunts “ Marco Bozzar- 
is” was pretty fair. Mr. Tuthill was unable 
to be present, on account of sickness, M r, 
Neumer’s subject, “ The True Poet ” wascon- 
strained and rather tedious. “The Egotist,” 
by Mr. Hunter was well written though not 
distinctly rendered. This closed the evening 
exercises. The Orchestra was directed by 
Mr. Eben. 

On this occasion, the Sophomores followed 

the usual customs of wearing high hats and 





carrying canes. They bore a banner and is- 
sued a card offensive tothe Freshman. This 
in the end, produced unpleasant results in 
the streets. The Freshmen assisted by a 
number of rowdies charged upon the Sopho- 
mores, but no serious results followed. The 


| President of the College, Gen. Webb, has tak- 


ken summary action on some of the prime 
movers of this affair, which the Daily Papers 
have greatly exaggerated. Five students of 
the Sophomore class have been suspended as 
being the leaders in the matter. 

J.8. 


The New York Teacher's Associ- 
ation. 

At the meeting at Steinway Hall on March 
3d, the President, B. D. L. Southerland Esq 
introduced the President of the Board of Ed- 
ucation Mr. W.L1aM Woop who referred to 
the lectarer in terms of eulogy as one who 
had graduated from Yale College wich the 
highest honors, served with distinction in th® 
arny,and taught skillfully in the school-room. 





aquaintance with it, as with the many ques- 
ions to which he addresses his well stored and 
well cultivated mind. 

Col. Homer B. Sprazue on being introduced 
announced his subject, “Milton as an Edu- 
cator.” He commenced by an allusion to 
the stirring events immediately preceeding, 


religious intolerance, resulting in the burn- 
ing of the Arians at Smithfield, and Burton 
on Trent, which event Milton may have wit- 
nessed asachild. He then alluded to the 
character of James 1st, his extreme narrow- 


kings to govern ; and his intense and bigoted 
hatred of civil and religious liberty. 


thinking elements of the age, and their con- 


of them to Holland, and atterwards to Ameri- 








of manly beauty ; fond of athletic sports and | restive under the austere rule of the Puri. 
by no means effeminate, as the appellation tans. This reaction quickly resulted in the 
might imply. The Jecturer then went on to| overthrow of the Republic, and the crown. 
describe the Continental tour of the young | ing of Charles the 2nd as king of England. 
poet, whose writings had already rendered | This must have been a sad blow to Milton, 
him famous. His warm reception abroad ; who had so thoroughly identfied himself 
the admirativun his genius excited every-| with the cause of Freedom For years his 
where ; his great scholastic and literary at- | eyes had been failing, and his physicians had 
tainments, and his out spoken and noble sen- told him positively that he would lose his 
timents in the cause of Liberty of conscience. | sight if he continued his writings, bat the 
He alluded here, to the meeting with Milton, | patriot hesitated not a moment in his choice 
of the illustrious Galileo, then in prison,and | of perpetual blindness, rather than fail in 
the effect, such ascene must have bad on the | what he considered his duty to his country. 





He spoke on the subject selected by the 
lecturer, in a way that showed his own perfect | Who looked down upon his profession, and | ing onthe writings of Milton as a whole; 


and after the birth of Milton. The growth of 


mindedness ; his belief in the divine right of 


The | Buckingham by the devil.’ 
Puritans, he mentioned as the liberal and | ing his life ample opportunity for observing 


sequent dissatisfaction, and the flight of some 


ardent temperament of the young poet. On | The lecturer then drew a sad but eloquent 
| his return from his continental tour, Milton picture of the great Poet, at this meloncholy 

became aschool master. Here the lecturer crisis. “Behold him said he, shorn of all his 
took occasion to pay a glowing tributes to manly beauty ; old age creeping npon him ; 
that profession, which he said ennoble even | his hopes for the freedom of his country for- 
a Milton. He said that the fame of great | ever biasted ; abhorred and persecuted by the 
sculptors and artists had bvcome immortal, | party in power; robbed of all his worldly 
for merely moulding the plastic clay, and | possessions ; and above all, blind. Can we 
giving form of beauty to the image ;—how | conceive of a darker picture.” Yet out of 
much more ennobling then, is the task of| these days of gloom and horror, came the 
| forming the mind and training the immortal | glorious visions of “Paradise lost,” showing 
souls of the future representatives of the race. | the deathless spirit of the Poet, and the im- 
He then spoke of the success of Milton as a | possibility of quenching the eternal light of 
Teacher, in contrast with that of Johnson,| Genius. The lecturer concluded by dwell- 





| whose dictatorial and dogmatic temperament | their vigor and personality, and the purity 
| must have rendered teaching a much more | and sublimity of thought expressed in them. 
difficult task to him than to the genial and | He said that Milton was the great Educator 
imaginative Milton, In this connection he | of his race conspicuous above Shakspeare 
spoke of the educational writings of this il-| and all others for soral parity, and for the 
lustrious teacher, as being numerous and | great lessons of virtue inculcated in his life 
excellent, and shuwing his zeal in the protes- and writings. The lecturer was exhaustive 
sion he hadchosen. During all the time of|and eloquent, and listened to throughout 
Milton’s teaching, the great struggle had with breathless interest. We earnestly hope 
been going on between the king and the peo-| goon to have the pleasure of hearing Col 
ple. Somewhere in his lecture the speaker Sprague again. 

gave a vivid picture ofthe character of the | 
Duke of Buckingham ; it had been said by a 

wit of the time that “The people were ruled 

by the’kiug; the king by Buckingham ; and | 


‘—oe > 


Correspondence. 





New York, Marca 2, 1876. 
Milton had dur- | To the Editor of the Scoot JOURNAL, 


. : | Dear Sir :—The Commissioners of Educa- 
the influence which this narrow-minded and | tion have lateiy amended the By-Laws relat- 


merciless bigot, wes exercising jupon church | ing to special teachers ; and a passage in one 


lude@’to, which the lecturer said was proba-|@oubt by his own domestic trouble. The 
bly voluntary, and prompted by his high final reconciliation with his wife, and the 
spirit, and keen sense of wrong. After leav. | Subsequent domiciling of her whole family 
ing College Milton entered Cambridge Uni. | including the venerable mother in-law, be- 
versity. Here his poetic geniusbegan to | 2¢ath his root, was humorously dwelt upon 
bear rich fruit ; among several minor poems of by the lecturer. During this time also Mil- 
great merit he wrote the immortal “Hymn on | 8 wrote an elaborate ?"Treatise on Educa 
the Nativity,” said to have no equal in the | tom,’ and his famous, and never to be forgot- 
higher order of Lyrics in the English lan- ten speech on “The Liberty of the Press.” 
guage. He left the University, but became The political horizon was meanwhile growing 


called “conceit.” His “rustication” was al-| Divorce trom the pen of Milton, suggested no | 


& more earnest student than ever, in the re- 
tirement which followed ; here untrammeled 
by rule, the lofty spirit of the young poet be- 
gan to soar into the sublime regions of 
thought, and his ‘‘Comos” came forth to the 
world as the most soulful and exalted portray- 
al of female purity which had ever been con- 
ceived. The poet wrote also at this time, 


darker and darker for the Royalists, and final 
ly culminated in the execution of the mis- 
taken, tyranical, yet still lamented king 
Charles the ist. This act of tremendous au. 
dacity on the part of the Roundbeads, start- 
led a)] Europe, and for a time, sympathy for 
the-fate of the king, seemed to change the 
popular tide in favor of the defeated Royalists. 


“L’Allegro” (the happy man,) “Il Penserose It was then that Milton wrote his essay on 
(the pensive man) apd “Lycidas,” all showing “The tenure of kings and magistrates.” 
the lofty nature of his musings, and his in- This tended to quiet the people, aud on the 
tense appreciation of all that is beautiful and | °*#>lishment of the Commonwealth Milton 
trae. Here the lecturer spoke of the person. | “** ™ade Secretary of State and became a 
al appereance of Milton ; his fair complexion, strong and almost violent advocate of the 
and flowing, golden locks, causing him at cause ; as his numerous political and contro- 


He was however described as a perfect type 














College to be called “the lady of Christ's ;” c= "Dat England proved berecif ‘tally 


and state ; and his liberal mind revolted at it. | of the amendments reads as follows : 
ca occurred at this time. These] startling | [t was during this time that he wrote his 
events, he said, must have been freely dis-| Stirring treatises on “Reformation and Toler- 
cused in sach a home as the Milton’s; and no | *tion,*and on “Religious Liberty.” These 
doubt helped to mould the character of the | Proved him the giant intellect of his time, as 
future statesman and poet. He then went on | the greatest statesman of his party. The 
to the school life of Milton, his wonderful |‘ivil war then broke out, and strangely 
precociousness and familiarity with the best | *20ugh the marriage of the Poet, after a very 
writers at a very early age. He humorously | Short courtship, took place soon after. This 
discussed the possibility of the boy Milten | ™rriage proved an unfortunate one, owing 
ever getting whipped in St. Pauls’ school, for | © the great dissimilarity ot taste in the young 
it was said that the master used to have | Couple, and also the royalist proclivities of the 
“whipping fits.” Milton’s College life was family of the lady. The lecturer here gave 
then discussed upon. He entered “Christ | 8°me amusing instances of domestic infelicity, 
College,” at,the age of 16 ; he is described as and incompatibility of taste; and excuses 
a haughty, imperious, but irreproachable | ¥eTe made on both sides for the unfortunate 
scholar, with a just estimate of his own abil-| Pair. Then the separation from his wife was 
ity which in a lesser mind might have been | dseribed, and the subsequent treatises on 


“Nor shall the time occupied in vocal mu- 
sic or drawing in any Primary School or De- 
| partment, exceed one hour and twenty min- 
| utes per week, nor for the same studies in 
any Grammar School three hours and twenty 
minutes per week.” 
| The first member of this sentence is clear 
| enough ; but the other is either ambiguous 
| for want of being sufficiently full, or else it 
is to be explained by construing it on the 
pattern of the first. 
| “Nor for the same studics more than three 
| hours and twenty minutes.” These studies 
collectively or individually ? that is the ques- 
tion. Some of the persons reached by this 
| By-Law have interpreted it one way, and 
some the other way ; when one or two addi- 
| tional words would have made the hidden 
intention plain. Now, this is a matter of the 
retention or loss of half the salary of each 
person concerned ; and since a Board of Edu- 
cation can not be charged with ignorance, 
| the accusation of cruel carelessness must at 
least be brought against it. Some of the 
music and drawing teachers—those who 
think no harm is meant—will go on as before 
till at the end of the month they find per- 
haps that they have served some forty hours 
for which they shall never receive payment. 

It is remarkable that coincident with these 
severe measures lately passed comes the 
opinion of Mr. Thotmas Hunter expressed up- 
on the subject of drawing in his “report of 
the Norma! College for the year 1875.” He 
anys: 

“It is a misfortune to the system of Public 
Education in this city that Drawing is so 
taught (or so neglected) that when students 
enter the College, the instructor is obliged 
to begin at the very beginning. This ought 
not so to be. If there were some uniform plan 
of grading the classes, precisely as in Arith- 
metic or Geography, and if the teachers were 
held strictly responsible for results, a great 





change for the better would soon appear, and 
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students eatering the higher: institutions 
could continue the subject from the place at | 
which they left offin Grammar School. In| Sending beef to Britain is something on 


o her words there should be a thoroughly 


Beef for Britains. 


le 


par with sending coals to Newcastle, and 


graded system of instraction in Drawing ex-| yet America proposes to march upon John 
tending from the Piimary School to the end | B. with Yankee beef and beat him in his 


of the Third Collegiate year.” 


Then follows a glowing eulogy on the ™0re or less attention in England and 
teacher of Drawing in the Normal College, | France, as among ourselves. The mechani- 


He concludes by laying down the five grades | 


of Drawing of the Normal College and con- 
denses all his disparagement of all Drawing 


,own market. The subject is attracting 


cal apparatus consists of little more than a 
large packing-box or storeroom, enclosed 
| by an iron chest, through which pipes are 
and a constant circulation of air 





. . . | 
teachers outside of that Institution into a few forced by » Il ind Jent st pat eds | 


words. He says. 
“If the drawing of the first and second 


of about one-horse power. The air thus 
driven into the meat chest is immediately 


grades were uniformly accomplished in the! drawn out near the bottom, and returned 

Public Schools, a year of valuable time might | to the refrigerator, being used over and | 
be gained etc”—these two grades in his sy). |over. The temperature of the entire body 
Jabus comprehending only straight lines fig- | of air is evenly preserved at near thirty-six 
ures and curves—implying that in the Public degrees, causing a very moderate consump- 
Sciiools of this city the pupils do not require | tion of ice after the first few hours. London | 
the small ability of drawing a straight line | papers recently noticed the sale of American | 


or a curve. 


| beef at the Smithfield market at an average 


think this, as well as Mr. Hunter, then I don’t cents in American currency, and the ac- 


blame them for the almost contemptuous 


g teachers particularly. 
nBut as one of that class I have to say that 
while I must accept the pecuniary losses and 


If Mr. Wood and the members of the Board | f six pence per pound, or about twelve | 
! 
| 


} 
' 


| count says it “sold rapidly.” How beef 


severity which they have extended to Draw jean be sold at this price at a profit, after 


| deducting costs of transportation across the 
| Atlantic, our “middle men” can best ex- 


| plain. The fact shows clearly enough the 


advantage of buying from first hands. | 


curtailments inflicted by the legislation of) Beef treated after the m: a bed is | 
the Board I refuse, to take the obloquy con-| said to suffer in no degree from impaifed 
|flavor. Perishable fruits are transferred | 


veyed in the report of Mr. Hunter. 

Asa teacher of Drawing I claim to have 
been both faithful and successful; to have 
implanted ‘right principles of the Art of 


with equal success. The indications are | 
that hereafter, with refrigerator warehouses, 
refrigerator cars, and refrigerator steam- | 


Drawing, so far as we were allowed to go, | ships, the trade in perishable merchandise, _| 
and to have raised up and to have made be- | such as fresh meats, game, fish, and fruits, 
gin to move upon a higher plane, the children will steadily grow in importance, and these 


under my instruction. 

If the many whom [ can now remember as 
having attained at least a decent proficiency, 
could not draw a straight live figure when 


| 
| 


articles have a much wider distribution. | 
A Pathetio Incident | 





At one of the schools in St. Louis, num- 


examined at the Normal College, the sight | bers of the pupils were in the habit of 


of that Institution must have had a Lethean 
effect upon their memories. 

There is a book known as the Teacher's 
Manual, a rather useful work, though un 
known perliaps toa goud many, in which 
Mr. Hunter can see this matter of drawing 
laid down in eight grades or divisions. 

For fear it may have got in there by chance 
reference can be had to Mr. Kiddle and his 
assistants or any of them. 

These are the eight grades which | have 
been following and with which I claim to 
have done some good, and have meritorious- 
ly earned my money—but which it would 
now appear do not exist at ali, but ought to 
be established. 

There is always some comfort, when suffer- 
ing from a pain or a grievance, in communi- 
cating with a Journal, when you think your 
case can bear the light, and when there is a 
chance of gaining the sympathy of those to 
whom rou appeal. Teachers are pretty shrewd 
judges of most things, especially of things 
belonging within their sphere. ‘They know, 
and none better, the entire berrings of this 
case—whether this special subject has been 
of any use; whether it las been a treat to 
the pupils or a waste of time or a disgust— 
and whether Mr. Hunter did not speak with 
a mistaken negativeness about this subject. 

I leave it to them for their reflection. 

Frank O’Ryan. 
Teacher ot Drawiag in 7th and 14th Wards. 


‘—_—*2oe---— 


Jersey City High School. 
The first graduating exercises of this very 
successful school, took place Feb. 19. at the 
Tabernacle, in the presence of a large audi- 
ence. The class consisted of 24 members 
The Valedictory was delivered by Miss Car- 
rie W. Palmer, who has maintained the high 
est standing throughout the course. The 
entire exercise reflected credit on the able 
principal and his assistants. 


Charlotte Cushman’s fortune is estimated 
at $600,000. . , - Weis woees ; 





| mere ridiculous incident in school life; but 


| up @ number of small blocks in paper, 


,iron may be divided into 4,000,000 parts. | 


bringing luncheon with them, whichat noon | 
they ate together. Among those who did 


'not go home for dinner, the teacher in a | 


particular room noticed a little girl who al- | 
ways sat looking wistfully at her playmates 
when they went out with their luncheon, 
but who never brought any herself. The 
child was neatly but very plainly clad, and 
the closest student in school hours. This 
odd action of the chilld lasted for some time 
when one day the teacher noticed that the 
little thing had apparently brought her 
dinner. Thenoon hour came, and the chil- 
dren took their lunch as usual and went out 
to eat it, the little girl referred to alone re- 
maining in the room, with her dinner 
wrapped up in a paper on the desk before 
her. The teacher advanced to the child, 
and asked her why she did not go out to eat 
with the rest, at the same time putting out 
her hand toward the package on the desk. 
Quick as thought the girl clasped her hands 
over it, and exclaimed, sobbing, “Don’t 
touch it, teacher; and don’t tell, please ! 
it’s only blocks.” And that was a fact. 
Having no dinner to bring, and being 
too proud to reveal the poverty of her 
family, the child had carefully wrapped 


and brought the package to present the ap- 
pearance of a lunch. It was nothing—a 


it was sufficient to make older and wiser 
heads than hers feel sad. 


Strength of Materials. 
-Gold may be hammered so that it is only 
1,300,000th of an inch thick. A grain of 





Still chemistry tells us there are ultimate 
parts called atoms or molecules, which are 
absolutely invisible. These atoms are at- 
tracted to each other by the attraction of | 
cohesion, and repelled by the force o? re- 
pulsion. By the action of both these forces 
the atoms are kept in a state of rest. The 
solidity of a solid depends on the fact that 
each pair of atoms is in this state of equi- 
librium. An iron bar would support its own 
weight if stretched out to a length of 3} 
miles. A bar of steel was once made that 





1 


ould: sustain its own weight if extended 





| tom length of 134 miles. Our ideas of great 


| or small are no guide to be used in judging 


of what is truly great and small in nature. 
The Bunker Hill monument might be built 
over a mile high, without crushing the 
stones at its base. When bars of iron are 


stretched until they break, those which are * 


the strongest increase in length less than 
the weaker one. A piece of wood, having a 
breadth and tltickness of four feet, if sup- 
ported at its emds, would be bent one mil- 
lioneth of an\inch bya weight of three 
pounds placed \at its centre, and a weight 
of one tenth of ain ounce would bend it one 
seven millioneth. of an inch. 


Where thw Sun does not Set, 

A scene witnessed by some travellers in 
the north of Norway, from a cliff elevated 
a thousand feet above the sea, is thus de- 
scribed: “At our feet the ocean stretched 
away in the silent’ vastness ; the sound of its 
waves scarcely reached our airy lookout; 
away in the north the huge old sun swung 
low along the horizon like the slow beat of 
the pendulum in the tall clock of our grand- 
father’s parlor cormer. We all stood silent 





looking at our watches. When both hands . 


came together at twelve, midnight, the full 
round orb hung triumphantly above the 
waves, a bridge of gold running due north, 
spanning the water between us and him. 
There he shone in silent majesty, which 
knew no setting. We mvoluntarily took off 
our hats; no word was said. Combine, if 
you can, the most bnilliant sunrise and 
sunset you ever saw, and the beauties will 
pale before the gorgeous coloring which now 
lit up ocean, heaven and mountain. In 
half an hour the sun had swung up percept- 
ibly on his beat, the colors changed to 
those of morning, a fresh breeze rippled 
over the flood, one songster after another 
piped up in the grove behind us—we had 
slid into another day.” 


Murper Statistics In Francz.—A re- 
turn issued lately shows that during the 
past year there have been 417 murders in 
France, besides twenty-five attempts at 
murder. In connection with these crimes 
twenty-five persons were condemned to 
death, of whom eight were pardoned. Thus, 
for each execution which has taken place, 
there have been twenty-four persons mur- 
dered. 








Privileges of Leap Year. 


“ Young ladies have the privilege of say- 
ing anything they please during leap year,” 
she said, eyeing him out of the corner of 
her eyes with a sweet look. 

His heart gave a great bound, and while 
he wondered if she was going to ask the 
question which he had so long desired and 
feared to do, he answered “ Yes.” 

“And the young men must not refuse,” 
said she. 

“No, no! How could they ?” sighed he. 

“Well, then,” said she, “ will you——” 

He fell on his knees and said: “Any- 
thing, anything you ask, darling.” 

“Wait till I get through. Will you take 
a walk, and not hang around our house so 
much ?” 

And he walked.—Oil City Derrick. 


Behm and Wagner have published their 
annual review of the population of the 
glove, in which they give many new 
and important data, and especially a 
new and complete measurement of the 
areas of the inhabited earth and the 
density of the populations. From the vol- 


‘ume issued by them as a supplementary 


number to Petermann’s Mittheilungen we 
can take only the figures, which give the 
areas and populations of the greater sec- 
tions of the earth: For Europe, the area 
is 2,700,000 square miles ; population 303,- 
000,000. Asia, 13,000,000 square miles, and 
population 799,000,000. Africa, 8,700,000 
square miles; population, 206,000,000. 


America, 12,000,000 square miles; popula- | 


tion 84,000,000. Avstralia and Polynesia, 
ee 
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VARIETIES. 


Deer Sounpinas.-The two deepest sound- 
ings on record were made in March last by 
the -‘Challenger” expedition, in the region 
of the Ladrones, not many days sail from 
Japan. The enormous depths were reached 
of 4,575 and 4,479 fathoms, the greater 
depth approximating to five and one-fifth 
miles, or about the height of the highest 
mountain in the world. 

Tue Dressine or A Bermpz-—Is there any- 
thing more beautiful than the dressing of a 
bride for her wedding? The tender hands 
of a kind nurse, of lovitig sisters, and a 
fond mother—how they all wait upon her! 
How the hours are consecrated to her glory! 
How her hair is parted and braided with 
sweet simplicity! How the veil is thrown 
over with exquisite grace! What brace- 
lets, what rings, what jewels contribute to 
decorate her person! y 

Tue Vatur or Farvrr.—It 1s far from 
being true, in the progress of knowledge, 
that «after every failure we must recom- 
mence from the beginning. Every failure 
is a step to successs every detection of what 
is false directs us to what is true; every 
trial exhausts some tempting form of error. 
Not only so; but scarcely any attempt is 
entirely a failure ; scarcely any theory, the 
result of steady thought, is altogether 
false ; no tempting form of error is without 
some latent charm derived from truth. 

Wiip Oars.—* A young fellow must sow 
his wild oats.” In all the wide range of 
accepted maxims there is none, take it for 

allin all, more abominable than this one as 
to the sowing of wild oats. Look at it on 
what side you will, and we willdefy you to 
make any but a devil’s maxim of it. What 
a man—be he young, old, or middle-aged 
—sows, that, and nothing else, shall he 
reap. The only thing to do with wild oats 
is to put them carefully into the hottest 
|. part of the fire, and get them burnt to dust, 
every seed of them. If you sow them, no 
matter in what ground, up they will come 

Mispiacep Frar.—All languages have a 
literature of terror about death. But living 
| is far more terrible in reality than dying. 
| It is life that foments pride, that inflames 
| vanity, that excites the passions, that feeds 
| the appetites, that founds and builds habits, 
that establishes character, and, binding up 
the separate straws of action into one sheaf, 
hands it into the future, saying, “As you 
have sowed, so shall ye reap;” and again, 
As ye reap, so shall ye sow!” Yet life, 
which is the mischief maker, is not at all 





| feared... Death, that does no harm, and is 





only the revealer of life's work, is feared. 
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Naw York Schoo) Journal 


The New York School Journal | 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennialyear It is a 
paper that possesesextraordinary value to 
teachers and all -interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to. have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of the 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

No teacher'or school.officer can afford to 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 

It will labor in the interests of 'teach- 

rs; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 


TERMS for 1876° 


The subscription price of the ScHooL 
JouRNAL will be $2,00 including postage. 
This offer is made to those only who 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States. the 
largest, ablest, oldest, and in every way 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.00 

FIVE COPIES. $9.00 

TEN $17.50 

TWENTY $34.00 

These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through our a. 
gents, who collect $2.00 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 


“ 


“ 


ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, 


No. 1% Warrem Street, 
New York. 





SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess one 
of the several beautiful pictures we are 
now prepared to offer as premiums. 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher ; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and [popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, ‘and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together, so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- | 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess; the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 

Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style,’and graceful for any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,00. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
moee promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers past paid at 50 cents | 
each, as well as+to those who join in 
clubs. 
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dents can enter atany time. © 


§ chool and College Directory. 


RY, @ STRATTON, BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 
B yy ea Brodklyn,” opposite City Hall, Stu- 
or send for circular. 

Cc. CLAGHORN. 








ROWNE’S BUSINESS Bae and Academ 
B of English Branches, 293 4 285 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. ~~ => 20 — Private Lessons in 
pee. ies Department separate. Practical 

Students prepared for the 


Department. 
Counting House, &c. Practical Surveying, &. 





— 





YIvIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 
/ Thorough course. Field Address Prof. | 
C. Staley, Schenectady N.Y j 
(YOLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, NJ. 
catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D 
DUCATIONAL BUREAU, nion 
Wrest Tenchers Sacalshed with sana ee 


th schools and schools 
with teachers. Send stamp for circular. Julia M. 


, Anna Randall Diehl, Manager. 


ee. —ouise mo ag st., 
with regular ‘reuar tclegrap line me ae 
RD COLLEGIATE 1 


Hore 
Thorough preparation given for an College 
Polytechnic S« School, er for W. y or 
WATEINS, Ph.D. 4, ante Apply to A, B. 
7 INDERGARTEN and Training Class 
for Mothersand Teachers, at No. 44 E. 43 
St. Oldest and best in the city. 
All the Froebel occupations taught thor- 
RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S 


oughly. 

M mt, oung Ladies ~ ogy oy 8 ye Ay oy, No.7 
me AD street. Term commenced 

oer 1. For fail ae ta ay _ a circular. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Mis Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 


Brooklyn, 
Connected 


Miss E. M. COE, ¥rincipal. 





EW W YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, % 
Row. Eliza B. Burns, Principal. Pupils 
t. Teacher's course of lessons in 

Phonetics and ementary Phonography, $5.00. 


5 East 14th 8., near F; 
102 to 106 Court Street. => 
M. Private and class 


EW YORK HOMG@:PATH Ic MEDICAL CULZEG 
. cor, sd St. and Third Ave. Session begins oer | 
z ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
ion, address J.W.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal.» Year opens in August and closes in May. Ad- 
dress Prof. J A. Benton. 


INE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ‘No. 62 Bowery 
cor. Canal St. Bran... 1,275 Broadway. Instrac- 
Bons every day: and evening. 


Piet BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 605 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can enter at 
ackard & Jc. 


any time. Call or send for cireular. 8.8. Pp 


RIVATE MUSICAL INSTITUTION FOR SOLO 
and Concert, Playing on the Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Fiute, etc., and in Singing, Harmony and Sight Reading. 
Preparing for Musical Eutertainments at Private 
Circles and School Institution, from 7wo to Twelve 


apy t 
ony Aste ngement also during Summer Scason, 
adie USTAV HEYNER, 708 Lexington Ave.. N.Y. 
teers - COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues address the 
President Edward H. Magill. ‘Swarthmore, Pa 





HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 

City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
| It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$1.50 year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, BERKSHIKE COUNTY, 


posed facility for thorough Col 


fT, ey » aid ind rio 


ne clamener abies oe ly to the 
es Or 

President, + mw 

Williamstown, Maes., March, 1 


PITTSBURGH aaa COLLEGE 


AND 
Pittsburgh Conservatory 
ELEGANT BurLp1ncs. 
TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS. 


of Music. 


EIGHT DEPARTMENS. 





| 


| 


Charges graded to the times, and less than 
those of any school in the United States | 
affording equal advantages and accommada. 
tions, 

REV. I. C. PERCHING, D.D., 
PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., President. 























IN STITU TE. 


YOUNG AMBRIOA 


PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, . 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 
"AFPAIR, 
is Where to put money into the 

pockets of the inventor, at the 
| exends of the public, but a genuine printing’ press, 
from the hands of s practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the geners- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
78 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 







FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amaleuy and Business Purposes, 


Novelty Printing Press 
1S WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tee 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 








49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Card Press $6.00. 


EW YORK | CONSERV ATORY OF MUSIC, No. 
A ya peaciive Branch, | 

pen daily from 9 A. t 

tesereeni! m9 818 


Wee 1, ,000 ton 
men wanted CE TENNIA 

eell the 

AZEITITERR of N UNITED S&IHTES. 
gts the —; results of 100 yeare of Freedom and 


Progress. New end complete. Over 1,000 pages. Il- 
eustra " : 


it is a whole Litary. Boston Globe. Not a 
but a necessity. /nier-Ocean.—All classes bay ft ad 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month 
ee Want =r: Agent in every city of over 10, 200. 
Address . MoCURDY & Co., Phila., Pa. 


85 cts, Centennial Readings. 3 35 ete, 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice 
variety of other matter in the “ ELOcuTIoN- 
IST'S ANNUAL,” for 1876. 200 pages. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of 35 cents. 

J. W. Snoemaxer & Co., 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





—At home, 


CONSTANT, EMP ae tires 


Pestenten ond walusbhe samples scnt 
A. D.Y 


with 6 cent return stamp, A 

Ww. Y, 
per fay at home. nities worth $! free. 

$5 Wg 20 "STINSON & CO., Pertland, rong! 


per week, Patented Novelties and 
20-ly 


Young, 


guaranteed to Male and Female pe - 
their locality. Cost Nothing to try it. 
G. L, FELTON & ©O ’ 


"119 Nassau Street, New York. 


ANTED —Agents for the 


best-celling Statiana 
Ps vckages i in the world. 


It contains 15 sheets pa: 


15 envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, lena, jetend 
Y ard Measure. and a piece of jewelry. tingle pack.ge 
vith paic ef clerant Sleeve Bations, Dotpert sae This 
pw se ro has leen examined the publisher «f this 


paper, and found, a: 
ular 


represented, worth the morrr. t ir- 


rec 
DI & CO., 76) Broadway, N. ¥, | 
Qu PERB VISITING CARDS, pen — 12 _ 
5 cents; 25 for 40 o< 
nile 


sles, 0 cents. Address J. 
eek, Ohio 


$12 -atne 


MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOCROBOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 








a day at home. Agente wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, IRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine 





Catalogues with full descriotions and instructions, 
sent free. 


McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Narsan 8t., N. ¥. 


ices a csimnas’ 


62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
( Established 1849.) 


| Specialities. —Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rud 


mental and bigher English Branches, Writing lessous 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualfel a» Bookkeepers and 
Cashiers, day cr evening from 9 A. M., till ®P.M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold bic uptown C>Dege devotee his 
whole tina a 62 Bower). 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








p ar His name was Nero. On 


being shut up in a cage in London, he grew 
sulky, and was very fierce when any one 
came near him, so that it was dangerous 
even for his keeper to approach him. One 
day, afew weeks after Nero had been shut 
up in his new prison, a party of sailors 


cage, and thrusting in his hand, cried out, 
“What! old shipmate! don’t you know 
me? What cheer, old Nero, my lad?” 
The lion instantly left off feeding and 
growling, sprang up to the bars of the cage, 
and put out his nose betweenthem. Jack 
patted him on the head, and the lion rubbed 
his hand with his whiskers like a cat, show- 
ing evident signs of pleasure. “Ah !” said 
Jack, turning to the keeper and spectators, 
who stood frightened and in astonishment, 
* Nero and I were once shipmates, and you 
see he isn’t like some folks; he don’t forget 
an old friend.” 


Oivil Suits Between Divorced Persons. 


A very curious case was heard recently in 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court. The plaintiff, Sarah Phillips, mar- 
ried a Mr. Barnet more than six years ago. 
He beat her, thereby, she says, permanent- 
ly injuring her, and she was divorced from 
him on the ground of adultery and cruelty. 
She now, as a single woman, sued him for 
damages, and her counsel argued that as 
she could when a wife indict her husband 
for violence, so she could, as a divorce, bring 
an action for damages, The judges, how- 
ever, decided that man and wife can bring 
no civil action against each other, being in 
the eye of the law one person, and that di- 
voree did not revive their right as if they 
had continued single persons. The divorce 
did not destroy the marriage ab initio, but 
only destroyed it for the future. The point 
raised is said to be perfectly novel, and the 
decision is important, as otherwise a divorce 
suit might be followed up by all manner of 
actions, intended chiefly to gratify domestic 
hatred. 








Quick Prescriptions. 

Professor Wilder, of Cornell University, 
gives these short rules for action in case of 
accident : 

For dust in the eyes avoid rubbing; dash 
cold water in them; remove cinders, etc., 
with the round point of a lead pencil 

Remove insects from the ear by tepid 
water; never put a hard instrument in the 
ear. 

If an artery is cut compress it above the 
wound ; if a vein is cut, compress it below. 
If choked go upon all fours and cough. 

For slight burns dip the part in cold 
water; if the skin is destroyed, cover with 
varnish. 

For raise the head and body, 
for fainting lay the person flat. 


A vein of galena tyenty-seven a thjck 
has recently been struck in the osemite 
mine, Canon, Utah. 


> 











A Lover of the Fragrant Weed. 


Tobacco smoke Swinburne abhors, never | 
entering ® room where smoking is going on | 
if hecan help it. One day he tried every | 
room at the London Arts Club, and smok-| 
ing was going on in eqch ; in his frenzy he | 
thrust his head into a room among a few 

cried : “James I, was a 
knave, a tyrant, a fool, a liar, a coward; 
but I love him, worship him, because he slit | 
the throat of that blackguard Caitiff who 

smoking.” 


er ~ 


FIFTY 
coOoD SO OSS 


TFACHERS. 


50. CENTS. 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston’s (G, C.)How to Educate Yourself. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp’s Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture. 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral ‘Training Lessons. 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela 
8, 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 
Duffey’s(Mrs. F. B.)No sex in}Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER. 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kintergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. } 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools’ 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Aussell’s Normal Training. , 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter &Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 
Pag’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teachers Assistant. 
- Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government. 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s(Jean Paul) Levana. 
Clark’s Building of a Brain. 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of Wo- 
men. 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. 
Mansfield’s American Education. 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE. 


Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro. 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 
Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of- Aierican 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 


TWO DOLLARS, 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF. 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pe stalozzian ism 





es special etnatens: ic. 
ailing diplomas, en 
testimonials, rolls o aoe a &e, 
50 Visiting Cards beautifully written and mailed to 
any address for $1.25, Send for Circular containing 
full information. 


D. T. AMES, 
205 Broadway, New York. 


pa an Ny a eortinbesee 


Pay as you go; get what you: buy; stop 
when you choose. 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
eS ee 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by SHerHarp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘“‘Reserve” or Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. his Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 

a specified surrender value for every year in cash ; 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ac. 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

Tn hese Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promotion of Life Assurance among Clergymen, James 
Brown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

t2?"Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
isters of all Denominations. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Western Union Building, New- York City. 
Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 


000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





If you wish to Cre VSEES Ms ie 


Gardening f for Profit! 


BO gan Ge te beqemnn Copemenntnl Hint, 


Practical Floriculture ! 


If you wish to Garden for Amusement or 
for Home Use only, read 


Gardening for Pleasure! 


ALL BY 
Peter Henderson. 
Price $1.50 each, post-paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


GARDEN} 


Sent Free to all Applicants. 
Our large IUustrated Catalogues of Seeds § 
and Plants, numbering 175 pa and con- 
to pur 2edlored — sent without charge 


any of the above three 
oq Sent to all others on receipt of 50 


aR 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORE. 





Absit 
Sr 
one e time! Done 
as Thought! Bent toany 
Address on receipt of eae)” 50 Cents, 


Agents Wanted, 
Post Office Box 1,149. 


Batarlay RX, 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Elocution & Oratory. 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas, 
Both sexes admitted. pg pn to meet the 
Bestecat] Men, ana ‘all pnaee of advanced. 
Students. Attention to Conversation and 
erga as well as to Vooal Culture, Powe 

and Recitation. Winter term opens 
M INDAY, December 6. Send for Catalogue, 
..J, W. SHOEMAKER, Prin, 





k 





The Tribune Extras. 


_A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His- 
tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No. 1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No, 2, Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. 

No, 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 cents. 

No. 4, Shakespearean Game, Wa Weiss; Art 
Studies; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. cents. 

No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures sob Ministers. 10 
cents, 

No. 7. Beecher’s coneluding Lectures; “ Creed 
Statements ;” “The Death Menace ;” ‘‘History of Sec- 
tarian Appropriations. ” 10 cents, 

m4 8. poe The Fee i tion, Twelve Lectures by 

The Fossil Man of ” Mentone ; The Art 
ct Deen? cing; ‘The West in Ages Past 10 cents. 





10 cents. 
No. 10, Illustrated.—Science for 1878. —7peneaeanes 
of the American Associ or the 
Science at Portland; Deep Sea. ietaee iltustrated. 
10 cents. 
No. 14. Prof. 
Yellowstone Park 





rn - Expedition): 

ones’s ion) ; ° 
8. ovrins Bae Expedition to the Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
Ww. D. itney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 

No. 15. The Site of Ancien¢ Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nervés; Proctor’s Farewell 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphiet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz’s, Bos- 
ton; Congress Tributes; Congressman Elliott’s. 5 
cents. 

No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We TwoBrains: Effects of Aloo- 
hol; Western ‘Surveys; Transit of ‘Venus, ete. 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) 

No, 23. Science and Religion; 

in of Life; Owen, Man’s Earliest Histo 
Cosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 10 cents. (Pamphlet 
20 cents.) 

No. 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The Vatican 
Decrees; Replies by Manning and Acton. 10 cents, 
(Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No, 26. The Bible and Science, Dr. J, W. Dawson; 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents,) 


The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 
described sent by mail for 61. 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8, 10, and’ 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8,10, and12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2, 8, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 


No. 12. The Evangetical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 
pages.) 25 cents. 

No. 21, One Year of Science; Coggia’s and Biela’s 
Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial; American Sc‘euce 
Association and Convention at Hartiord , 
10 centa, (Pamphlet nm, 96 pages, 25 cents.) 

No. 22. Bayard Taylor’s Letters from Egypt and 
Iceland, 70 cents, 

No. 27. Present State of 
Princeton ; ; a and M 


National 
; Sources of Goins Heat, Prof. 8. P. 
Venus ‘and the Sun; Plants that Eat A: 
cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents, 

No, 29, Ex-Secretary on Finance (eleven articles); 
Reverdy Johnson's Letter on Specie Payments. (In 
sheet form only.) 10 cents, 

No. 30, Re 


10 


Huxley, 
; Me- 
ition, 


neces, C. W. Shields of 
Forces, Tyndall; 





i i 





Earth, and addresses by Prof. 
J, L, Le Conte, and H. A. Newton. 10 cents, Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents.) 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York 


Sire. 





EAUTIFUL SET OF CON- 
INUOUS GUMTEETH, $10. , 


“NEW YORK DENTAL ROO! 
Bet. 16th and 17th Sts, 262 Sixth Ave. 


(Self-Imking) and 



























AND EDUCATIONAL' NEWS. 














TO OUR READERS. 


Many a ruptured man when first using the 
Elastic Truss 683 Broadway, has knelt in his 
closet, farm, or in the darkling wood and of- 
fered to the Mightiest solemn thanks. 


A Winter Scene.—Is a walk through 
snow and slosh, rain and mud, to a coop at 
the foot of the garden, to shiver over a privy 
vault desirable ? If net, then rid yourself and 
family of the vile abomination by procuring 
the Wakefield Earth Closet. Do you care 
for the health of the females and children, 
the aged, infirm, and invalids of your house. 
hold? Then furnish for their comfort the 
great blessing of the day, the Wakefield 
Earth Closet. Is any member of your family 
confined to the room with wasting disease ? 
Remember that you can have in that room an 
uncontaminated atmosphere by using the 
Wakefield Earth Closet. 


WANTED. 


An Episcopal Communicant Wanted for 
Sunday Work for which a remuneration 
will be paid. Address D. D.. New York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL Office 17 Warren 8t. N. Y. 


TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


cLARKE’s 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


“4RI0R ona 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 


HUCH A. CLARKE, 


PrRoressor oF Music anD Hagwony IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Author of “Clarke's New Method for the Piano- Forte” 
Just issued. | Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


Lee & Walker, °° Rtitacipa” 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

, The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404-—170~35:, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 

caution the public in respect to said imitations, 
JOSEPH CIILLOT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sote AGant. 

















50 A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
2 our Grand Combination, Pro- 
ting 


spectaa, represen 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
bees 2 arene . Sales made from this —— all 
sing Also Agents wanted on our - 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior to allothers. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Su ustrations’ These Books beat the 


world. Full Waaek free. Address 
JOHN E. & OO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 





A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


AT PANIC PRICES! 


Pt... ~~ for ten aud om ay , 
cents, All beh “Ameteloan Foreign. Wh 





JOURNALISM 


AND 
AUTHORSHIP. * 
The PR ng by and higher suc. 
tleman 
cessful writing, aa bya gen “ 


emoe FoDiy by lettor only 
Barcau ce ws ‘Practical Instruction, 
634 East 82nd St. New York. 




















Books of Piano and 
ORGAN MUSIC, 


The Best Pieces in existence 
For Piano, For Reed Organ. 
All of moderate difficulty 
Bound in convenient form . 
Sold at alow price 
Cems of Strauss. 250 pages. 
.Pianist’s Album, 229 pages. 
Piano at Home, 250 pages. 
Piano Duets. 
Pianoforte Cems. 216 dages 
Home Circle. Vo! |. 216 pages. 
Home Circle. Vol. Il. 250 pages. 
Organ at home. 180. pages. 
usical Treasure. 200 pages. 
Part Vocal Music. 


The above are all uniform in style, have Full 
Sheet Music size, very densely packed with the most 
valuable instrumental music, and cost per book in 
Boards, $2,50. in Cloth, $3,00. Sold everywhere 


Either book sent, post-free, for Retail 
Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broapway, 
New York; 


> 
10 Per Cent Net. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds, 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by PERSONAL INSPECTION. In mamy 
years business, have never lost a dollar‘ We pay the 
interest promptly, semiannually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely to 
see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for partic- 
ulars. References in every State in the Union, 
J. é. WATKINS & 0O., 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, 
¢2~ Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


A Beautiful Gift Book! 


ILLUSTRATED} 


RAMBLES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., 
Sixty Lance Eneravines, | 


HANDsSOMELY BouND IN CLOTH. 
Price $2,50. ... Gilt Edges. $3.00. 


Just Published, and for Sale by 
The American Sunday School Union. 
1122 Chesnat St. _Philadelphia. — 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


199 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 

Are authorized to contract for advertising in 
-his paper. - 

Estimates furnished free. 
Cireular. 


PENNY SONGS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


J.E. Ditson & Co., 
Successors to Lex & WALKER, 
Phila. 


Send for a 





The most popular Songs of the day. New melodies 
issued every month. 
Full sets 25 cts, Samples 10 cts, 
ADDRESS 
Mrs. G. N. BoanpMax, 
Melrose, Mass 





TEACHER 


Seeking ‘PROFITABLE EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Should address the Editor at once. Sever- 
al more good agents for the Scoot Jour- 
NAL can find paying employment; and we 
mean what we say by the word paying. 
There are hundreds of teachers who want 
this paper, and who will have no other. 
They will receive you cordially and not treat 
you as book agents but as friends. The New 
York Scuoot JOURNAL has friends where 
it is taken and makes friends when it is in- 
troduced. Write then to us you who are 
out of employment. Enter on the work with 
faith and not fear,and you will meet with 
success and earn good pay. Let, therefore, 
every teacher who wants to make some 
money write to us. 

Amos M. Ke..oee. 
17 Warren St. 
N.Y. 





WANTED 





GoODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. | 
The Most Complete System 


Eve Devise fr Home rece 


The following are « few of the 
derived from the | 

use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 

It calls into direct action ail (the 
| omen me pede sgt Loy of the 





body, and chiefly those which 


ure se 
mn young 
ing the spinal column 
indigestion ™, Rervous 
’ lung and liver complaints, ete, 

it may be used with gratifying results. = It is wrad- | 
uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest child; 


is yo ty — Y the use of invalids and convalescent 
where geutle exercise is desirable. we ladies and children 


ne PRICE LIST. 
. 1. ren 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No 2 For Children 
6to 8, $1.10. No. 3 Fur Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No.4. For 
aa ty 1.30. No.5. For Ladiesand Children 4 years 


eg ; - 6 For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 
ye Ne. y, e2 set of seven, $9.00. SY 
by TE a screw-eye ‘one so attach to the wall or floc 
is size proper! make a Com 


y te Gynae 
5 ~ ion “Steer apon ptof price. Address, 
EAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
607 Broadway, New York. 


GOTHIC, FURNACE 


P.O, Box 5,156. 
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For w amuing Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 
coal or w It combines many improvements in 
Heatine and VENTILATING, Soapiicrry, Eask oF MAN- 
AGEMENT, Durapiuiry, Power, Freepom From Gas. 
Reter to Public Schools, Astoria, L.I. Richmond 
Hill, L. I. St. Peters School, N. ¥.—seating 800 chil- 
dren, using only 21 tons of coal for the winter.—St. 

Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct. heated with 3 tons of 
coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Beards- 
lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 W. 55th 


St. and others, 
Send for book. 


® Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 West 23rd St._ NEW YORK. 





NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
MY-COMFORT 


. 

SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
fom indelicate and unnatural restraint or exposure 
® the ice, oe mud, slush, storm or wind a 
, or to imperiect sewerage, obstructed 
ive odors of the city wares cseet, by 





Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 


—_— phe pom <aoe IT. 


The Earth saan only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy sbomination ; but we have a great con- 
venience, wh pd be A in os bed-room in city 


he $ Waiter r Closet. 


da 
t ffence. tleal, Porte- 
> Papulen ay oe thing for stormy days, 
and four o’clock in the morning. 
Send stamp for d 
The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 


36 DEY ST., NEW_YORK 








A young man to act as Reporter and Canvasser, Ad- 





1S Se See 


4 





dress Newspaper Box 12, New York PotsOffice. 








THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 





A sultable Bruch, TS e+. 


in’ely, 


Adamantine Mardneses, xquisite Marking ~ 


Enduring Biack, Fine a ooth, very cary te rave, 
remains Black. 

Sent by express in any quantity. Doanps or Obocs- 
TION do well with it. 

It is easily “Pi ome d with ordinary paint brorh, ant 
persons with common skill can make a perfer* blac’: 
board, upon any smooth sur'ace, which will be free 


from streaks, and give a so)id, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 


“> 491 Fulton Strect. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


Taken all sizesan styles. 


HG bt No. 256 


Bowery. 


Cartes de Visite and Imperial Cartes 


Finely retouched at reduced prices. Copying of all kinds 
done 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 
Manufacturers of School Furniture, 


Church Farnitare. 
Sunday-School 
and 
Lecture Room 

SETTEES, 
CHAIRS,.&e. 





Catalogue containing {llustrations of school requi- 


sites, sent on application with stamp. ~ 


26 Grove Street. New York, 


4 charming, Seri eoeoety pilicNiasep, 





uta | 









ne circle, founded mn 


«= PLAGUES: 


Each step in the progres: of the game is 
of the Hebrew Bondage. Four 
th forty Uhusternted cards, mailed 
er 50 conte, Speeal terme for bunday 
wis, Pairs, and Agents 


aa arp by 


clergymen, 


ear “> in « Patent Box. Price, 15 conta, 


C IRCLE E z . maiiod tor One Dollar 


TREAT, Put. 805 Bway, ¥. ¥, 
“NO FRIENDLY VOLE 10 GREET ME” 


Song and chorus by the repular composer, H. P. 





Danas. This beautiful song, altho agh new, is already a 
great favorit Ever y one wishing som. thing new or 
really beautiful st hould send for a copy 

Mailed (free of postage) for 8% cents. by W. H. BONER 
& Co, Masic Publishers, 1102 Chestnut strect, Philadel- 
vhia, Pa 

Cc 


STINER & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


OYSTERS & CLAMS, 
{ PICKLED OR PLAIN, 
Thi any Quantity, and at all Times in their Season, 


3 & 4 Washington Fish Market, 


NEW YORE. 


wo. 





- JOSEPH F. GRAHAM. 


BOOTS & SHOES 





WOODEN 
SHQE & 


| Manufactures Wire Screwed Shoes, warren- 


| ted the best article in the market. Also, 
Something entirely new. Needed | Gents’, Ladies and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
“ACENTS ) crerrvner, "Sead 10"eene for | 4 Rubbers. 
SaMPL@s and extra terms to A- o> 908 G hich Street 
WANT DBD GENTS. Addrees B.S. ¥. Co, 980 206 & 208 Greenwhic ’ 
E Leonard street, Biiyn, N. Y. Corner Vesey Street, New York 
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What our Readers Say. 


— 


] like itstone much and think in its pres 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- 
uable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
I heartily recommend the JouRNAL to all 


teachers. 
Hewry KIpDie. 
Supt. of Schools N. Y, City. 


rt deserves the praise and support of the 
profession, because it has invariably defended 


the dignity of the teacher as indicated by | 


the compensation he received, In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- 
tion of salaries. For this af well as for other 
reasons, it should receive the support of all 
the teachers of New York. Tnom/s HUNTER. 

President of Normal College. 


Amos M. Kei.oae, Esq. 


Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- | 


gard your ScHooL JOURNAL of great im- 
pertance to the cause of education in our. Pub- 
lie Schools. I am sure every teacher would 


derive great benefit from its perusal, and no | 


Trustee should be without it. 
Respectfully Yours, 
Joun F. Trow. 


A.M, KEeLLoce:— 

In reply to your note, I 
would estate that I have been a constant | 
reader of the JouRNAL for years, and hope | 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 
out it. | 

H. B. PERKINS. 
Inspector of the 7th School District. | 


I read with much interest the NEw York 
ScHoo1 JouRNAL and desire to express my 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to all the teachers in my district. | 
In these days teachers cannot afford to be 
without a first class School Journal. ¢fs4 

CasPER G. BROWER. 
Commissioner for Westchester County, N, Y. | 
‘ | 

Permit me to express my admiration of | 
your paper. Itis able, fresh, lively and 
practical, and in every way an honor to the | 
cause it represents. 

EpwakD Brooks. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa, Normal School. 


Prof A. M. Kellogg. 
My Dear Sir. 
I read the New Yorx | 
ScHoon JouRNAL with pleasure. You are | 
doing an excellent work for the teachers and | 
deserve their hearty support,and I cheerfuly | 
enclose my subscription. 
, Yours most truly 
W, F. Puerrs, 
Principal Normal School, Winona, Minn. | 


4 1 am pleased with the paper, as you know, | 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm, 
With your long experience you are just the | 
persen, we should think toconduct it. May | 
you prosper. &, PETERSON. 


I send you eleven subscribers, in addition 
tomy own’ That shows what we think of 
the N. Y. Scuoon JoURNAL. R. S. | 


1 will see that you have a good list from | 
my floor, in fact they all will take it, I can | 
gafely suy. 

Principal, 
G. 8. No.— 

The JouRNAL is to my mind an excellent 
paper, it is a benefit to me, long though 1 
have been in theschool-room. Continue it 
and send in your bill, 


~~ Buffalo N. ¥, 
We of Grammar Schoo} No. — like it very | 
much. There will bea full list from this | 


quarter, anc I hope all will ~~ as “een 
rincipal, 


It is not surpassed by any other Journal, 
My only regret is that it is not in the hands | 


of every teacher in the land, | 
W. D. R, 


Mrs: J.T. BENEDIC 


BOARDING AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOU 


7. EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 





and Physical education of Young Ladies. 


English education. 


righest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 
A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who conti 

the direction of History, the highe gAathematics. Languages, Literat 
The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages 
Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 





T’sS 


NG LADIES, 


THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Mental, 


THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches of an 


‘ THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the 


nue their reading in 
ure, etc. 
are unsurpassed, 


COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 


eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 
For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800. 
The current year begins October 1st, 


are, for Day Pupils, 


I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 


and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgmen 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are t 
of the teacher. 


just, while her large 
t, her well-furnisheé 
he highest attributes 


HOWARD CROSBY 


Reference is made also to Rev, William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles £ 
Robinson, D.D.; New York; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S, Hatch 


Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq.; J. M. Williams, Esq., 


Chicago, Ill. ; 


Jersey City. N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 








x JUST PUBLISHED.w 


RIDPATH’S SCHOOL HI 


STORY,. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine th 


is new and valuable 


work, Among its many distinctive excellencies are the unity, accuracy and 
brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality; the 
elegance, beauty and originality of the Style; and its superb Illustrations. These 
consist of beautifully colored chronological charts, applying the objective 
method to thé study of History; a series of progressive maps, showing the 
territorial growth and changes of the country} numerous topographical diagrams 
and over forty first-class portraits of the most distinguished characters wh have 


figured in our history. 


Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success 


in adapting the work to the need of both teacher and student. 


Price, $1.75. 


Copies for examination to teachers and school officers on receipt of half price 


Specimen pages sent free on application. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
1003 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


JOHN C. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Proycrpat. 





The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, 
Christian woman, The course of study is varied, thorough and 


7 


to educate the true 
complete, including 


every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture. The Bible ig 


studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school, 


The charge per year, for board and tuition, is $300 


' 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





SECOND YSAR_OF 
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REACH NTBLY 








Spiciest of the educationals, Sample free. Suhscription one dollar. With the New York 
ScHoor JOURNAL, $3.00 for both. Address A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 118 William St. N.Y 





THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


HIS SERIES, nutgberi . 
over Danie oy rie Fong, hag volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 





e most uniform] 
popular Series of School and College Text-Books ever eee Be a 


includes among others the following : ibis 


Standard Books of National Series. 


and the most universal! 


© publishing house, It 


& Watson’s Newest Books of National Series. 


National Read 
arker & Watson's National Spellers. 


Monteith & McNally’s Geographi 
Davies’ pennies Mathematics. " 
Clark’s English Grammars, 
Emma.Wil 


Watson's 
Watson's 
‘s 





Drawing. 


Readers. 


Grammar. 
United States, 


. The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 


In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE List of 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School = 


The “ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
best professional talent the country affords, Subscription $1.00 per 


Ten Cents. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
#113 William Street, 
NEW YORE, 7 


az 113 & 215 State Street, 


CHICAGO, 


A. 8, Parnes & Co.’s Pob 
chool OMeer Kpplying fort. ns 
MONTHLY” comtaands in its editor 


and contributors the 
annum. Sample copy 


a9 Garp, teat, 
NEW ORLEANS 


| embraced in our 


NEW 
Text-Books for1875 


a 


Ist. 
PROF. EDW. OLNEY'S ARITHMETICS. 


The Whole Series will be in Three Books. 
ist. THE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
150 pages, - whee « S5cts. 
24. THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 
With 308 all that is usually 
entirel and original plan, and are ay 
Sa ee ee” 


84. THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, (In press.) 


The first two books of the series (which are quite 
sufficient for a common-school course) will be published 


will not be 


or Normal School in the 
some of Prof. Olney's ma- 


There is scarcely a 
United States that is not 


THEIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN MARVELOUS. 
a sample set of O) ‘s and Elements of Ari- 
etic, ination will be ont to any Teacher on 
receipt of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 


2d. 


OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


The best book for Beginners ever published. One vol. 
12mo., tinted paper, $1.00. 


\ ne / 


ad. ( 
Benson"J. Lossing’s New Outline History of 
the United States. 


For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiowsly 
illustrated 


SCHOOL HISTORY 
ever published. Price $1.25, 


os 


4th. 


Shaw's New History of Engfish and American 
Literature. 


Prepared for school-roem use by 


Prof. TRUMAN J. BACKUS, 
of Vassar Female College. In large, clear type. 
; Price $1.50. 


Shaw's Specimens of American Literature aud Literary 
Reader. 


Prepared by 
Prof. BENJ. N. MARTIN, N. Y. University. (To ac- 
company the New History.) Price’$1.50. / 


\ 


5th. 


Hooker's New Physiology, 
Revised and corrected by 
’ Prof. J. A. SEWALL, of Mlinois State 
~ Normal School. Elegantly illus- 
~ trated and printed on tinted 
paper. Price $1.60. 
~ 
\ | 
6th. — 
A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry. 
& By Prof, C.F. R. BELLOWS, of Michigan ¥ 
State Normal omen, “ep $1.50, \ 


bea | 


th.” 
*Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 


Diveieied nes teh tirtea 
aodcompranenave, A siting igtare Io the spe 


Mae, bes 
Science,’ and “I 
Ee at arene 
pina cafe cont tor-enendnagiepon species of half 
~ Send for our full catalogue of Thtttecks, =~ 
‘@ BSHELDON & COMPANY, 


which 
Reference. 
We "s “Moral 
Philo- 
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Fest ovat h bot 2 NEWS. 








DISCOVERY AT JERUSALEM, 


A curious archeological discovery 
has just been made at Jerusalem. 
The proprietor of a piece of ground 
outside the city, 150 yards north of 
the Damascus Gate, and on the west 
of the north road, while digging a 
cistern on his property, came upon a 
rock twelve anda half feet below the 
surface. It appeared to him to sound 
hollow when~ struck. He broke it 
through, and found beneath a series 
of sepulchral rock-cut chambers. 
They present nothing remarkable in 
their structure,and consist of two ir- 
regular quadrilateral vaults, one of 
them being fifteen feet lohg by ten 
feet broad and eight feet high, to- 
gether witha third, the plan of which 
is at present imperfect, and, under 
the smaller of the two vaults, another, 
with three loculi occupying the whole 
of its area, excavated to a depth to 
ten feet below the first. But in the 
larger chamber was found a stone 
chest of very unusual dimensions, 
which contained, when discovered’ 
human bones. It is cut froma single 
stone, measures 7° feet 7 inches in 
length, 2 feet 8 inches in breadth, and 
is3 feet 2 inches in height. It stands 
upon four feet, and has the rim cut to 
receive the lid, portions of which—or 
what were believed to be portions— 
were lyingin the chamber. *? The rock 
roof of the vault has been cut away to 
admit the chest, which Dr. Chaplin 
thinks is of much later date than 
the tombs. He suggests that it was 
constructed to hold a wooden or 
leaden coffin, since rifledand removed. 


Near to this spot, and perhaps over it, | 


stood the church dedicated to St. 
Stephen. “Is it possible,” asks Dr, 
Chaplin, ‘that we have here the last 


resting place of St. Eudocia?”’ An ex- 
cellent plan, with sections, has been 
made of these tombs by Herr Schick. 


POSTAL CARDS. 


A contemporary is inclined to be 
severe on those people who use postal 
ecards as mediums of correspondence 
with friends. What rightsin courtesy 
have letter writers who donot con- 
sider their correspondents of impor- 
tance enough togive their epistles to 
them the poor compliment of an en- 
closure? How isa communication to 
be entertained when the writer con- 
fesses by the postal card that it isn’t 
worth a sheet of paper anda postage 
stamp? Thatthe postal card is very 
useful forcirecular notes, for announce- 
ments, for communicating any simple 
factthat does not call fora response, 
noone candeny. But wesubmit thatso- 
cial custom ought toestablish thavt 
missive of this kind calling for a re- 
sponse, excepting on business mat- 
ters concerning the recipient, is an 
impertinence: and that a postal card 


PONDS EXTRACT 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD | 


“ome Tt ener an ie hn. and | 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorou 2 


fe purifying and renovating that important 

a | Soe was more imperatively needed than now, 

Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesl: | 
skin 


The People's Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other, 


“Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.”’ 





FOR 
Injuries to Man or Beast, ralls, 
Bruises. 
Strains, — Contusions, Dis- 
otations. 
Fractures, Cuts, Lacerated or 
Incised Wounds. 
Swellings, ——y Scalds, Sun- 
Bleeding iene or Spitting of 
Nose Bleed, my Bleeding Gums 


Vomiting of Bleod and Bloody 


Piles—Bleeding Piles, Blind Piles, 
(Infallible). 
Toothache, Neuralgia, 


welled Face. 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Swell- 

ing or Soreness. 
EXTRACT Stiffness = , Lumbago, 
Sore Threat _ or Guinsy, Inflamed 


Di ‘eee 
phonies tis, 


Sore or Inflamed Byes or Eye-lids. 
Catarrh, a Diarrhea, 
Dysente 


: ‘umors. 
Hidney er ne Gravel and 





= [oe 
PEOPLE’S Varicose P tren Pan Enlarged or In- 
REMEDY, | Ulcers, Old Sores, I Internal Uloer- 
FoR Boils, Carbuneles, Tumors, Hot 
EXTERNAL "Bunions 


Corns and Bunions, Qhafed or 
Sore Feet. 


SRMAL| Seton S Wltoe, Presta a | 
1 swt 
INTERN. 7 r 


or Parts. 

Mosquito Bites, Insect Stings, 

USE. ~ Chapped Hands. 
POND’S EXTRACT is for sale by all First-class 
and recommended by all Druggists, 
ysicians, and everybody who has ever 

used it. 

History and Uses mailed free 








| the glands, and the are every-where on 
| the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 
| yet remains. Scovill’s Blood and Liver 
Symup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
| permanently expelled from the system by its 
use. A combination of vegetable extracts, whicli 
no taint in the blood, whether caanal or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. ‘ 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STIZLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- | 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
| by the profession until it was demonstrated in | 
the effects of the Blood and Liver 
| Syrup. ‘ 

Among the maladies for which we ers 
warranted, by an immense mags of evidence 
in recommending the Blood and Liver 
| Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. | 
| ed Scrofula or King’s Hvil, White Swellings 
| Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
| tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sal 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
| Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of thé human species are liable | 
to be infested. 














HALE’S. 
Honey or HortHounn aro TAR 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Couns, Iyrivenza, Hoarse- 


\NEss, Drericctt BReaTHtno, AND: 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE TaRoat, ‘ 
BroncntaL Tuses, AND Lcnos, 
LEADING TO CoxsuMPrion. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Horzgy of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical union with Tas-BaLM, extract- 
ed from the Lirs Privcre.e of the 
forest tree Anres Bataamea. or Balm 
of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soormza 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANsES 
AND BEALS the throat and ren 
leading to the lungs, Five additional? 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in xy yo tom yee pre- 

udice keep you 3 great 
sedicine of a famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in bia 


lai 
* ere ter Bi Tar Balm has no BAD 
wae oe smell. 
50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Fe divest enving to bay lange cine, 


gold by all Druggists. . 
“Pike's Toothache Drops” 
cure in 1 minute, 


EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com 





partaking of the nature of correspon- 
dence ag ordinarily understood, is 


tientled to no respect or consideration — 


whatsoever, 
| & ROMAN TUNNEL IN ALGIERS 
« 
“3everal civil engineers, engaged 


with the surveys for a water conduit 
from Touja to , Bougie, have made a 


_— 


very interesting and important dis- | 


covery. A mountain, which was situ- 
ated in the proposed line of the con- 
duit ‘was to be tunneled fora length 
of 500 yards; and, in searching for 
the mogt suitable place, the engineer: 
discovered apn ancient tunnel 6 feet t 
inches in height, and 19 feet 7 inehes 
in circumference, It .is supposed that | 
this isthe same tunnel mentioned in | 
an epigraph found at Lambeos, ac 
cording to which the tunnel was 

in the reign of Antonius Pius, the 
plans being proposed by a veteran of 


the Third Legion, named Nominus 
Dutag, ’Finding works like this after 
& time 2,000 years, we cannot. but 
be . astonished at the power, 
niyg of a nation which 

“win the Himjted means 
available cn pl A a sigan 


fic 


structures. —_ 





on pk ms oy | not found at your Druggist's, 
— D’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London. 





To every reader of the Family Journal. 


A $10 Tinted Engraving, Size 22x28, 


Our Large and Beautiful Tinted 
casas oe 200 Historical Views and Por- 
eading events and personages from 
the landing of Columbus to the present time, 
incl a magnificent and perfect view of the 
Centennial Buildings in Fairmount Park at 
Phil, will be given to the Readers of Our 
Great Literary and Fashion Paper, the Weekly 
Family Journal, containing Thr 
continued Stories, together with short sketches 
and a large amount of miscellaneous reading. 
Sent four months on trial, wr fen the Ee En- 


| graving, post paid for $1.00. Amy 


will 


GIVEN AWAY 
“Centennial America,” 


UPHAM’S 


—— as a HEALING AGENT and curinga!! form 
f ulcerated and inflamed surtaces of the larynx and epi- 
ghettte. 


A specialty for Horseness,the Cleansing power of the 


FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE : 
BANI SHER. Carbolic Acid tending to expe! al! collections and forma- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc. and restoring @ 


A few applications of this preparation will oes ve er aga, fay —— 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunbura, Pimples, or | pbk oe 
Blotches on the Face and reader the complex. | ¥'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safe!y re- 


. ; lied on a8 a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vario- 
ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify. | \oid, otc. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and ail 
ing the skin it has no equal. | disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs 

Price 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid for SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
7 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & OO, 
Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.Y- | 


Torture Instantly Allayed. 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 





Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 


HENRY’S 
INSECT POWDER 


18 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


USE STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 





I, 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


give you a . or address, The 
Family Journal, 294 ) Say N.Y. 





™ THEO.J.HARBACH 


MPORT 
sux CLAN 


Vc vf 
by Mi Y 











KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT. 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by cise Mibdical 
profession, Dr. Wm, AALS G\LSAD Por 
THE LUNGS Cures Coaghs, Colds an) Con 
sumption, and all diseases of the Throat anJ 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEWS TOOTILACHE 
ANODYNE cares in one MINUTE. 


- TASTELESS MEDICINES. 


Castor Oil and any other nauseous medicines, crn be 





ee ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
OR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


For Rueumatism, Neuralgia Cramps, Colic, Diarrhaa 
Cholera Morbu «,Chulera Infautum, Spunin: 3: urps, Seakd- 
Bruise:, Caildlains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Seroncss o 
Joimts, and all painful aSections of the body, external o: | ig). 

on easily and safely in D > 
internal, For Co}ds, Sore Throat, Quamsy,.and disease: | Capsules. No taste; ote gg ty akaemr 
of@he throat and mucous membrane it is am invaluable | 6'8'. Ask him for our Vttle book. 


remedy. for sale everywhere. Price 25 conte, GO cents, R 8 BERGEN’S 


and $1 per bottle. 
: Steam Carpet - Cleaning 
HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, woRKS. 
for Capped Hands, Chafed Skia, etc. %1 to 47 E. PIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 


A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION. (Bet 24 and 34 aves.), NEW YORK. 


All orders by mail or otherwise ee 
PRICE 25 CENSS PER BOX. go. ative catiofection given, “Cartage tex 
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NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE, 


y~.. “Time is Money!” 








ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPIN G. 


The most complete syetam extant, and at prices 
below any other series, 
N. B, Speeial terms made for introduction, 


A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , 8t. Louis, Mo, 


NEW BOOK for 
BIBLE re & TEACHERS. 


3000 SURIOBIEIES 


te ey bade, to hu pete Tos baer! and Fi egy 
grams, g Rie Pennie, Fa F 
many valuable ready reference 
By A New Yorx« Sunpay Senoo. Suranaeqxerans, 
With an Introduction by 
REV. J. H VINCENT, D.D. 


Price 
Schools qupptied oo tberal terme a 


E. B. aear, Publisher, 
No, 805 Broadway, New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprrne Back Account Books, 


All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, 
Ladies’, Gente’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 











Cutlery, Carde, Chesemen, Wallets, &c., &c. 
We keep everything in our line, and cell at lowest prices 
To PrintTErs.—Ure our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers ; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 





_Automatic Blind Fastener. 
g.-SkAT FASTENER. 
= | moment by anyone: with- 
— A 
SLAT FASTENER Co,, No. 230 
—— Leonard Bt. Brockiva, ¥ Wanted 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, EFFICTENT. 
SamPue sent for 10 cts. or one doz, 
THE INDUCEMENTS. 
ve Reproductions 


al This Patent Blind 
50 cts. Liberal diecount to the trade 
BESTi “Tue Gnapane Steel Pa 








ne oped, am pce fully warranted, O talogues 
TMYER MANUFACTURING CO... 
,Mleneely’s | Bells. 


lic since 1826, 
are at * E ae ao BELL FOUN- 
VRY,”’ West Troy, Y. New Mountings. 

CaTsLocurs FREE. yok GENCIES, 











Yrize pictures sent free, 


THE at GATE: is ingraions gum. 


Fh Address with stamp, E.C. Ausry, spat. 
on 


ie 


cf 


eae ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU UES 
‘owt iS HORACE WATERS & ee 
451 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 


Extra Inducements Offered. Prices and Terms to 
suit all, 








PHELPS & SON, 


ALWIUOW US$ 0} GS SOU J 
Armu0 KK OTF 03 gS i 


Pianos and Organs on 7A rent allowed towards 
308 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn 





MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


UNEQUALED ccc UNAPPROACHED 


to copay Gad canes, by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


ax> DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 


VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 
ONLY i's 


ALWAYS: 


than One Thousané (ox free). 
ISS as on having a eo & Hamlin. Do not 


awarded hest premiums at Indu 
a eset 
been 


HARRISON, BRADFORD &CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


No. 505. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &. * 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 75 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS 
‘HUMAN BODY 


for Teaching the Elements of 


‘ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


TO THE SCHOLARS OF * 
Public, Common, and High Schools. 


These models are, first, the Human Skeleton complete, life size, $20. The Muscular System, complete 4 ieet 
high, $20, A Body or T life size, sh the internal structure and giving the Lungs, Heart, Arteries, 
Veins, Liver, Stomach, Bab ae Ty etc., $25. ese models are painted in oil colors, and are true to nature. 
They have been endorsed bv the first Anatomists in New York. Each object is labeled with the plain English 
words, and also the teo.mica:term. Any teacher can teach with them, and they will illustrate any text-book. 

The Models have been atented by the Board of Education of New York City. 

Any number of sets can be furnished on order, and will be sent on receipt of price or C. O. D. toany address. 


ANATOMICAL MODEL CO., 
1298 Broadway, New York. 
E. A. JENNINGS, Secretary. 





- Bend for a Circular. 


GEO. L; BURR, | Merchant Clothier. 


Warehouses, 138 & 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Svocesson 10 FREEMAN & BURR. 


[EsTABLISHED 1863.] 





of purchasers is cordially invited. 
UITS, Boys: CHOOL UITS. 
VERCOATS, | $5 to $40. $10 to $50. CHOOL QUITS. | to 
CHOOL QurIrTs. | $2¢ 
ORDERS by Letter promptly filled. 
SAMPLES FREE j Goods, Book of Fashions, etc., free on application, enables parties 


This old and popular establishment opens the season with an unparalleled stock, to which the attention 
VERCOATS, 
UITS, ys’ 
VERCOATS, } UITs, Ys’ 
ORDER BY MAIL. GEO. L. BURR’S —— /~ Supplying patrons at a distance, 
; which consists of furnishing Rules sor tales easure, Samples of 
in all of the country to order, with the certainty of recei 
most Porfee t Frit attainable. ’ x Pet 





A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


IMPROVED 
Student and Astral Safety 


LAMPS. 


Gives a brighter, clearer, and whiter light than any 
other lamp in use. 
No overflow of oil at burner in handli 
imported lamps, thus entirely safe from accidents of any 
\ kind. Independent Shade, can be raised or lowered at | 
will. Sa garanteed. < 


, as in the 


a 
J.G. ENAPP Manufacturing Co. 
26, 28 and 30 OSes, St, N. ¥. 





Av Sigs arses 
sii ge ne = 


EASY PAYMENTS, ext tr 


and Circulars, full partic- 
Address MASON & 


PALM IRIE Ss Ses 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION | 


Children and Youth will be ping ng from this last, great- 
est, and best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 
if sales increase as rapidly during the coming six 
months as in the om months just Ado; al- 
y by hun of the best schools in the countr 


ok your book vs boaksclloe fr 


copy. 


W.W.WHIT ITNE EY,TOLE bO,O. 





othe ane 
Ao gl send 60 cents Perse, ke ‘sample 





IF YOU HAV 
50 ob- Fia.ct7 Sapetie to pene Speech 











state 
Hovouox, Batavia, N. X 





